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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tne present number of the Curist1An Examiner appears in an enlarg- 
ed form. It contains nearly double the usual quantity of matter, and, should 
,an increased patronage be extended to the work, it is intended that all fu- 
ture numbers shall be of the same size. As intimated before, arrange- 
ments have been made to give in future a greater variety of Intelligence. 
A new department has been introduced, and in general, no pains will be 
“spared to render the work more worthy of public support and of the cause 
‘ad socates. 

N.B. The Editor respectfully solicits the aid of the friends of the Ex- 
aminer in procuring subscriptions for it. An instance has never yet come 
to his knowledge in which personal exertions in this way have been with- 
out success; and he believes it is the only way in which the circulation of 
the work can be much extended. 





TERMS OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Tue price of subscription to this work is three dollars 
a year, payable on the delivery of the second number, on 
the 20th of April. 

(-The Examiner will hereafter, as usual, be published 
once in two months, but the time of publication will be 
about ten days earlier than heretofore ; that is, on the 20th 
of February, April, June, August, October, and December. 





EXAMINER PRESS. 


Tuts establishment is now completely supplied with the best of ma- 
terials. Mr Hiram Tupper, the manager of the typographical de- 
partment, has had a long experience-as a printer under the very best ad- 
vantages, and the correctness of the press is guarantied by the proprie- 
tor, the Editor of the Christian Examiner.—Orders for printing are re- 
spectfully solicited.—Office in Bromfield Lane, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY BOWLES & DEARBORN, 72 WASHINGTON ST., 


An ABSTRACT of the BIBLE HISTORY ; with a Scheme of Scrip- 
ture Chronology and Questions for Examination. First American from 
the Seventh English Edition, with Alterations and Additions. 

This work has been stereotyped, and is already introduced into Sun- 
day Schools of Boston and its vicinity. It will be found excellently 
adapted to render the reading of the scriptures interesting and profitable — 
to the young. No pains have been spared upon the edition, which has 
been superintended by the editor of this work. 

It is sold at so low a price as to be at the command of all classes. 
The price is 37 1-2 cents per single copy, and 25 cents for a larger num- 
ber, which is but about half the price of books of the same size. 





To our CorREsPoONDENT ‘ A.’—We take this opportunity to acknowledge our great 
obligations to ‘ A,’ for whom we have received a communication which we do not know 
how to address. In the mean time, we should be very happy to find ourselves still deep- 
erin our correspondent’s debt. . 
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MISCELLANY. 


ON THE STATE OF THE QUESTION BETWEEN THE ORTHODOX 
AND LIBERAL PARTIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 


THERE is nothing more worthy of notice, than the unquestion- 
able fact, that while the Calvinistic body of this country is mak- 
ing the most violent assaults on Liberal opinions, they are silent- 
ly, but surely advancing towards the very opinions they so ea- 
gerly condemn. One would think that some secret conscious- 
ness of this sort, lent fervor. and agitation to their zeal, and 
prompted them as far as possible to magnify the points of differ- 
ence. We certainly are not of those who think lightly of this 
difference. Yet, in giving a slight review, in the commencing 
number of the year, of the state of the question between the 
parties, we shall advert to the points of agreement as well as to 
those of difference. We do not propose in this article to review 
that progress of opinion to which we have adverted,—for that 
would exceed the limits we have assigned to ourselves—but to 
give our readers simply and in few words the present state of 
the case. 

Let us further observe that while using the terms Orthodox 
and Liberal, we do not make ourselves responsible for the intrin- 
sic propriety of either of them. If Orthodox means correct and 
right, we cannot, of course, concede the advantage of this title to 
our opponents. If Liberal means enlightened and generous in 
sentiment, it were arrogant to appropriate this title to ourselves. 
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We consider both of these words, therefore, as mere appella- 
tions that are in current use to designate two great religious 
parties in this country. 

No one can pass through the country even on a journey, with- 
out hearing the belief of these two classes constantly discussed. 
And the question is continually asked, Wherein do ‘they differ ? 
It is a question, therefore, we may suppose, on which information 
is wanted. But the amount of the difference, also, is a subject 
of continual dispute. It would seem, therefore, that it is not well 
settled. ‘This circumstance, then, together with the want of in- 
formation, will justify us in giving it some attention. It is im- 
portant, moreover, that we keep our eye on these differences—so 
far at least as to understand them, because, in the eagerness of 
controversy, there is a continual tendency on both sides to push 
the faith of the other to the verge of extravagance. Now as it 
would be an evil to the Calvinist to have more laid on him by 
his opponent than he is inclined to believe, so would it be an 
injury to the Unitarian to admit for one moment, as true, many 
things that are imputed to him. 

The subject of these differences needs to be considered for 
another reason. It not only involves considerable difficulty,—the 
necessary discriminations, that is to say, not only involve con- 
siderable difficulty, through the insensible changes of opinion, 
and the liability to misrepresentation on both sides, but the 
manner in which the differences themselves are spoken of on 
our part, has been made a topic of severe reprehension. It is 
alleged that we keep these differences out of sight, or that we 
represent them as very small and immaterial, and thus equally 
mislead the community ; and yet, on the other hand, we are ac- 
cused of the inconsistency of magnifying the matters in dispute 
and making them greater than they are. 

These charges demand some attention, and we trust we shall be 
borne with while we offer some remarks on the subject to which 
they relate. We areas reluctant to speak of anything connected 
with the sore and bitter irritations of these times as any one can 
be to read. We would to God, that good and sober men could 
be suffered to pursue their course more quietly. Our very souls 
are pained and sick of every day’s story, and every body’s strife. 
May the time come, yet we dare not pray for its speedy coming, 
when humble and modest men of whatever name, may go to 
their graves in peace. 

Yet it is from the natural reluctance which many of us feel 
to speak of controversy, that we are charged with covering up 
the differences, or reducing them to matters of small account. 
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Let us then task ourselves to say something of these things. Let 
us also reply to the charge of inconsistency. 

It will be seen, as we pursue the subject of these differences, 
that the two methods which we have of speaking about them, are 
perfectly consistent; that the diversity arises from the different 
relations in which we view the matters in dispute; that when 
we speak differently, we are in fact speaking of different things. 
When we say the disparity is small and immaterial, we mean 
that it is so, as far as fundamental truths are concerned; we 
mean that both systems admit truths enough to save the soul. 
The difference, therefore, in this view of it, is not, in our judg- 
ment, material. But on the other hand, we do believe that the 
truth is much better for a man, than what we deem to be error ; 
that it is much better fitted to make him pious, peaceful, and 
happy. We cannot be indifferent about what our fellow men 
think of God and religion, the most momentous of all subjects, 
and must be allowed to have a conscientious desire for the spread 
and maintenance of what we believe to be the truth, as well as 
others, of what they believe to be the truth. 

We will now proceed to state what we conceive to be the amount 
of the difference between us and our Trinitarian and Calvinistic 
brethren. ‘The proper plan for doing this will require us also 
to state wherein we agree. We shall combine both these state- 
ments, while we pass in brief review several leading articles of 
the christian faith. | 

I. We both believe, then, in one God of infinite perfection. 
And with all our hearts do we join with the Trinitarian, and with 
every man of every creed, in saying that this God, the Sovereign 
and Father of the universe, is worthy of unspeakable love, of 
unfeigned obedience, of unlimited trust and submission, and of 
the most joyful and overflowing gratitude. Who shall impeach 
us on this point? We know, alas! that we do not love him as 
we ought ; but we do know nevertheless that we inculcate the 
love of him, and that we regard this love of God as the first, 
highest, and most blessed of all our affections. Without this, a 
rational nature would lose its charm, and glory, and hope. We 
believe, then, in the divine perfection ; we believe in infinite per- 
fection. Do any believe more ? 

Yet there are differences, it scarcely needs to be said, with 
regard to the Supreme Being. But the declared and professed 
difference, let it be observed, does not relate to the moral per- 
fection of God, but to the mode of his existence. It is not wheth- 
er he is great and wise and holy and good, but whether he 
exists in this or that manner. We are not, of course, going now 
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into the argument concerning the trinity. We are firmly per- 
suaded that the scriptures teach no such doctrine. But even if 
we thought that they did, and another could not see the evidence 
that satisfied us, We could not deem a point concerning the meta- 
physical and my sterious nature of God, a inaterial or a dividing 
point. But here our concessions must stop. ‘The point is not 
material, perhaps ; but it is important. The worship of one God 
in three persons, to a reflecting mind, involves much that is try- 
ing and distressing. Many, with Dr Watts, have confessed this. 

The rash judgment may see no difficulty, but not so the thought- 
ful mind. For after all its attempts to use words that may escape 
the charge of selfcontradiction, such a mind will still find itself 
actually worshipping the three persons, as if they were different 
beings. So far therefore as the trinity, as a doctrine, is carried 
out into the actual thoughts, so far as it is divested of those folds 
of technical theology, in which it is wrapped up, it robs,—that is, 
in our own apprehension it robs our minds, it robs creation, it 
robs the bible, of the single and sublime unity of God. We do 
not say that ‘T'rinitarians go to this length, but we believe it is 
because they do not go where their creed would lead them. 

But we have not yet said all we wish on this first and great 
article of belief. We have said that: both parties believe in a God 
of infinite perfection. And this, in the general, is true. And yet 
we are compelled to say, that, in our apprehension, the prevail- 
ing theology of this country has had the effect to lower the sense 
of God’s perfection, and to draw the hearts of men from him. 
In particular, the doctrine of native depravity, connected with 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, has had this effect. The 
prevailing belief is, that God has brought his creatures into the 
world with a nature totally depraved. It is conceded too, that 
with this native propensity are connected the most powerful 
temptations to evil. And yet he who has advanced but one step 
in the moral course, and has taken, as he certainly would by the 
supposition, the wrong step, would, according to the popular 
creed, justly be subjected, in consequence, to endless suffering. 
On that step, taken in thoughtless childhood or youth, if the sub- 
ject should then die, wait the horrors and agonies of eternal 
death. The first moral, the first erring thought of the simple 
child may entail upon it all the woes and blasphemies of the 
damned. Now who, we ask, what father, though he were ever 
so bad, would be willing to be thought capable of acting on such 
a principle? And yet, from a large proportion of the pulpits in 
this country, doctrines are constantly preached ascribing to the 
Father of Mercy, a treatment of his creatures, which, we verily 
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believe, would be injurious and unjust to any parent whom the 
preacher addresses. We confess that we look upon this as a 
most serious and affecting matter. We are anxious that a set of 
doctrines should prevail which will not drive men from their 
Creator, nor drive them to him, but which will gently draw them, 
as men are fitted to be drawn, to infinite goodness and love. 

Il. We may next mention the views that are entertained of 
Jesus Christ. Both of the classes before named receive him as 
a Saviour. ‘To a certain extent they have the same views of his 
saving power. ‘They believe that he saves by his instructions, 
precepts, and warnings; by his example, and by his sufferings. 

The point on which they principally differ in regard to these 
means, is the kind of influence which his death was designed to 
exert. ‘The Unitarian believes that it is great; great as an ex~ 
ample of patient suffering ; great as a prelude to his resurrection, 
and thus a confirmation of his claims, and of our hopes of a future 
life; great as a pledge of God’s mercy, of his readiness to forgive. 
The Trinitarian holds that it was the death of a being, who, in 
one portion of his nature, was God ; that it removed an otherwise 
insuperable obstacle to God’s forgiveness ; that it was necessary 
in the infinite plan of God’s government. Now we have no 
particular objection to receiving these views, only that we think 
they are unscriptural, and exceedingly rash and presumptuous. 
That is to say, we have none of that objection from personal 
feeling which we are supposed to have. We have no unwil- 
lingness to be just as dependent on Christ for salvation as God 
would have us to be. We revere his sacred mission. We re- 
verence his miraculous power. We venerate his perfect, his 
transcendent character. We receive his aid, his guidance, and 
his promises with gladness. We are grieved by the charge, so 
freely brought against us, of indifference and treachery to this 
heavenly Master, and we must be allowed solemnly and earnest- 
ly to protest against it. We cannot indeed assign to him the 
same place that is done by the popular theology, but it is because 
we believe that no such place is assigned to him in the bible. 

IIIf. The third subject of comparison which we shall introduce 
is that of a future state. We both believe in an immortality of 
happiness for the good. We both believe in a fearful punishment 
for the wicked. On this last point, however, we speak with less 
confidence and strength of expression, than others, whether Uni- 
versalists or Calvinists. We find a striking, and we might say, 
an awful ambiguity in the scriptural representations of future 
misery. Sometimes it is represented as continued suffering ; at 
others, as a destruction, a perdition, a loss of the soul—in other 
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words, as annihilation. Now we do not conceive that we are at 
liberty to fix our whole attention to one of these representations, 
as our Calvinistic brethren do. Indeed, if any will thus limit 
their attention to one point, others have just as good a right to 
adhere exclusively to another, and the Destructionist will stand 
on just as certain scriptural ground, as the believer in a perpetual 
existence of misery. We conceive that we are bound to give 
heed to the whole scriptural record, and to the general import 
of that record, rather than to particular words in it. Indeed, if 
the Calvinist will stand upon the particular words eternal, ever- 
lasting, &c. we conceive that he stands insecurely. For the 
Universalist rightly answers him, that these words were, and are, 
often applied to things of a temporary nature. Or, if any one 
thinks that a whole text will furnish broader and surer ground, 
and quotes what he thinks is the strongest of all, that ‘ their worm 
dieth not and their fire is not quenched,’ even that will not sup- 
port him. For if he will turn to the last chapter of Isaiah, he 
will find this very language applied to an event confessedly tem- 
porary. ‘These words are obviously quoted from Isaiah, and if 
they had a limitation there, they cannot fairly be construed to 
have an unlimited meaning here. 

We go then, as the only safe course, to the general sense of 
the New Testament. We find fearful evils denounced against 
the unrepenting and incorrigible. We know that the misery 
attendant upon unrepented sin must be bitter, in this world and 
in every world. But we do not undertake accurately to decide 
what these evils are, because we do not think that the scriptures 
enable us to do this. We do not know altogether what it means, 
but we bow with fear and trembling to the awful revelation. We 
do not know but the guilty soul may be annihilated. We do 
not know but it may suffer for ages. And we do not think it 
sinful to entertain a benevolent hope, that, purified at length by 
suffering, the sinful soul may be restored to happiness. But 
after all, we do not feel warranted by the scriptures to expect 
this, and we wait with awe the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God. 

We are sometimes called, by way of reproach, Universalists. 
We are free to say, that, in strict reason and justice, and accord- 
ing to our judgment, the term Calvinist would be a greater re- 
proach. For to us it appears that the system of the Universalist 
leans to a far more just and filial view of the attributes of God, 
than that of the Calvinist. But this is not material to our present 
purpose. We are concerned at present only to state a fact. 
Unitarians are not properly classed with Universalists. We 
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differ from our brethren of that class; we differ especially from 
the great body of modern Universalists, in believing that there is 
a future and fearful punishment for sin. We differ still more in 
our practical views of preaching the gospel. For whereas they, 
at least many of them, very naturally with their belief, think that 
universal immunity from future suffering, as it is the great and 
special revelation of the gospel, ought to be the continual theme 
of preaching—we regard the moral and spiritual principles of the 
New Testament as the great things to be inculcated, and we do 
inculcate and enforce them by all the solemn sanctions of future 
good and evil. It must be obvious, therefore, that although it 
may serve a turn to denominate us Universalists, it serves not 
the great cause of truth and justice. 

IV. We shall now say something, in the fourth place, of the 
terms of acceptance with God. We believe that we are to be 
saved, that is, to be made happy, hereafter, by the mercy of God, 
through Jesus Christ, and on the sole and essential condition of 
our own holiness. ‘To this general statement, we suppose the 
Calvinist will not object. But the subject must be carried into 
some detail. 

In the statement just made there are three points. First, 
the mercy of God is the original fountain and constant spring of 
all our hopes. Secondly, this mercy comes through a Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. It is offered by him as the inspired servant and 
messenger of God ; it is assured to us by his teachings and suf- 
ferings; it is thus in a very important sense procured by him, 
and to Jesus, as our Saviour, we owe the most unfeigned grati- 
tude. We trace our hopes to him as the great instrument, but 
not as the original cause. ‘The cause of all is God; the God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Thirdly, 
this mercy of God, and this medium through which it is com- 
municated, does not lessen, in the slightest degree, the necessity 
of holiness in us. Jesus is not the minister of sin, nor is God’s 
mercy the minister of sin. In different senses, therefore, we 
may be said to depend on God’s mercy and aid, on the media- 
tion of Christ, and on our own virtues. We depend on God as 
the supreme cause of our salvation ; on Jesus as the teacher and 
Saviour appointed by him, and on ourselves, as under God, the 
active and intelligent agents in this work. Such are our con- 
stant representations. 

Now we are continually charged with relying upon our own 
merits, and with rejecting both the grace of God and the Saviour 
he offers. ‘There never was a charge more false and absurd 
than this, and yet perhaps there is not one which is more perti- 
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naciously insisted on. ‘The salvation we seek, the heaven we 
hope for, we feel to be ‘ above and out of all proportion’ to any 
virtues we possess, though they were increased an hundred fold. 
To think of meriting the blessings of eternity were not impiety 
only—it were madness; it were folly and presumption in the 
extreme. On the other hand we do dissent from much of the 
teaching that prevails on this subject. We think that the de- 
pendence on Christ is urged with an exclusiveness that too much 
puts out of sight the necessity of a holy life. We do not deny 
that this too is urged at times. But we observe that this holy 
life, this obedience, is not urged so much as the condition, as 
the consequence of the condition. The condition is faith—faith 
as distinguished from obedience. Now we think this separation 
is very improperly and injuriously made. Faith implies, involves 
in it, all the duties of a holy life. We would refer those who 
have a value for New England divinity, to one of their own 
writers—to an essay of Dr Hopkins’ on this subject. There, if 
we rightly remember our old reading, it is shown by a most la- 
borious induction of particulars from the New Testament, that 
saving faith is especially and essentially the obedient principle ; 
that it does not relate to Christ alone, but to God, to futurity, to 
duty, and that it implies a holy state of feeling and conduct in 
reference to all these objects. With this statement we fully 
agree. 

We think, in fine, that this whole matter is mystically repre- 
sented. Iaith is set forth, so it appears to us, as some myste- 
rious act that secures salvation, and good works and good affec- 
tions as consequent upon this act. Faith is said to be the peculiar 
grace that unites us to Christ. But we cannot think that it any 
more unites us to Christ than love. Love to him, to his religion, 
to his Father and our Father, does most obviously and emphati- 
cally unite us to him. If faith unites us to him in some other 
manner, it mystically unites us; that manner is unintelligible. 

The popular theology claims to itself the title of strict. On 
this great subject of the way of salvation, we regard it as too lax. 
It tells us that there is one act of the soul, the act of faith, which 
insures heaven to a man, though he should die the moment after. 
We say, that true saving faith implies a habit of the soul, and a 
holy life, neither of which are the work of a moment. 

V. But we are now verging on the subject of conversion, 
which we intend to make a distinct topic. Unitarians and Trin- 
itarians, Calvinists and Arminians, agree in teaching the doctrine 
of conversion. Indeed, we might ask what class of religionists 
in the world do not? ‘There is so little merit in believing this 
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doctrine, that it results in fact from the most obvious dictates of 
human experience and common sense. Is there a sinful or vi- 
cious man? Who does not acknowledge that in order to be 
happy and to be accepted of God, he must become virtuous and 


good? Isa man sensual, worldly, selfindulgent ? Who can teach- 


less, than that he must be spiritually born again ? It is not, there- 
fore, about the general nature, or the absolute necessity of the 
change, that there can be any difference, but only in regard to 
the manner. And on this point we aver that the change cannot 
be sudden. The beginning of it may be sudden, but the change 
itself from sin to holiness, from wrong habits to right habits, of 
feeling and action, must take considerable time to accomplish it. 
The duvwins of the suddenness of conversion, we conceive, is 
derived from certain language of the New ‘Testament, without 
a sufficient consideration of the circumstances in which that lan- 
guage originated. ‘The original christian conversion involved, 
not a change of heart only, but a change of religion; a change 
from Paganism or from Judaism, to Christianity. This change, 
the adoption of a new worship, of course, was sudden. It took 
place on a given day. But the change of heart, from the very 
nature of the case, is a thing that cannot take place in a day. 

Here again we must object to the claim of strictness in the 
preaching of Calvinists. It seems to us that nothing can be 
more lax and dangerous, than what they say on this subject. 
They teach that the vilest sinner on earth, may, in one moment, 
have a work done in him that will prepare him for heaven. 
This inevitably results from the system of Calvinism. It teaches 
that every man by nature, every unregenerate man, is totally 
depraved. ‘The moment that one good affection enters his heart, 
he ceases to be totally depraved—he is converted—he is consti- 
tuted, by the experience of that moment, a Christian, and he is, 
of course, an heir of heaven. Now the system that teaches us 
that the great work of preparing for heaven may be reduced to 
a moment, whatever credit it takes for other things, it seems to 
us should not boast of its strictness. 

It is an easy thing, we know, to take credit to ourselves, and 
but a doubtful evidence of our deserving it. We shall there- 
fore take no merit for what we are about | to assert; and yet we 
feel called upon to make the assertion, that, in our apprehension, 
Unitarians teach a more spiritually strict and thorough religion 
than the more popular sects in this country ;—not the most 
strict in regard to certain outward, and, as we think, indifferent 
things, but the most: comprehensively and inwardly strict. The 
distinction is not a difficult one to make. One illustration will 
VOL. V.—NO. I. 2 
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suffice to show it. ‘The Pharisees were strict. ‘They were 
‘the straightest,’ that is, the strictest, ‘sect.’ Jesus taught a simpler 
religion, and one that in certain innocent particulars, gave more 
liberty to his disciples. And on this account, too, he was called 
in question. Why do not thy disciples fast? And why do they 
pluck the ears of corn on the sabbath? Behold, said they, of 
our Saviour, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, and a friend 
of publicans and sinners. He enjoyed the innocent freedoms of 
life. He mingled easily and freely with society around him, not 
even talking about sinners and reprobates, and saying, Stand by 
thyself, for I am holier than thou. This the Pharisees did, and 
were very proud of their distinction as the holy and religious 
men of the country. But who does not know that Jesus taught 
a far more spiritually strict and thorough religion than the Phar- 
isees? 

VI. But we must not leave this topic of practical religion 
without a more distinct notice, and it is the last to which we 
shall now invite attention. 

We approach this topic, we will freely confess, with no ordi- 
nary feeling. We would use stronger language than we can use, 
if we could find that language, to express the horror we feel, at 
any letting down of the lofty and holy principles of piety and 
virtue. God forbid, that there should be any just cause for 
bringing this charge against us. We would warn our brethren 
against the remotest danger of this, as we would warn them 
against the coming of a pestilence. With all our hearts would 
we pray God, that if the world is not yet prepared for the recep- 
tion of what we believe to be a purer religion, without this dread- 
ful abuse of it, then, that this religion may retire till the world 
as prepared for it. We do not believe that this is the fact. We 
believe that the world ts prepared to go forward. But still we 
would have, if there were occasion, we would have warning fol- 
low warning, till every faithful voice is hushed in death, that the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, should not be turned 
into licentiousness. 

In this great and solemn judgment concerning the importance 
of practical and vital religion, we do not doubt that our Calvin- 
istic brethren agree with us. They may honestly think that 
some of our opinions tend to indulgence and laxity, and we may 
as honestly think that some of their opinions tend to indulgence 
and laxity; but here, for the sake of heaven, let us stop. Let 
us not rashly break into the sanctuary of each other’s motives. 

And why should they so readily bring against us the charge 
of wishing to let down religion to the standard of worldly conve- 
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nience or pleasure? Why should they, how can they so freely 
accuse us of being men who care nothing about religion, and who 
wish to make others care nothing about it? It is a horrible accu- 
sation, and they ought to feel horror at their own presumption, 
when they dare to make it. And yet they do make this accu- 
sation, and nothing less than this. All the discourtesy and 
unkindness that we experience, all the hard and severe looks 
that they bend upon their brethren, all the horror against us that 
is spread through the community, all the refusal of clerical and 
christian intercourse, all the language of their pulpits, and presses, 
and prayers, and conversations, and rumors, goes upon this 
horrible and heaven daring presumption. It is a matter of the 
strongest possible feeling with them. It is not against so slight 
a thing as an error of the head that they are contending as they 
do, but against a perversion of the heart; or, it is against an error 
of the head as resulting from a depraved heart. ‘The language, 
the undisguised language of their whole conduct, is, ‘ You are 
bad men, and you are making other men bad, and we will have 
nothing to do with you. Beat down this accursed thing. Come 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ They even 
dare to invoke the almighty, the universal Father, as if he were 
undoubtedly on their side,—on the side of their system and sect. 
They pray against errors as if it never entered their minds that 
they had any errors of their own. How strange is it that falli- 
ble, weak, erring men should pray so; that they should never 
pray for their own errors; that they should have made the very 
word, error, mean something that always attaches to their neigh- 
bours, and never touches themselves! Are they so much wiser 
than other men? Do they study more? Do they think or read 
more? We ask these questions, not invidiously, but in simplicity 


and godly sincerity. We have aright to ask them. ‘The men 


who lay claim to the whole and infallible truth, ought to have 
some special distinction in character. Are they better and wiser 
men? Are they men of more pure and refined minds? Are they 
more calm in judgment? No, not more calm,—for they profess 
to make zeal one of their peculiar distinctions and great argu- 
ments. And yet, let them remember that there is not a class of 
religionists under heaven, Jews, Mahometans, or Hindoos, but 
have just as much zeal for their opinions. Yes, by every moun- 
tain and river in the world, by the streams of the Ganges, and 
on the mountain tops of 'Thibet and Tartary, we find men just 
as zealous for their opinions as they—and, in nine cases out of 
ten, with just as good reason. For what is it—what is it that 
emboldens, in the body of the people, all this confidence and 
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zeal? It is tradition; it is education; it is authority; it is influ- 
ence; it is terrific warning, and fearful anathema. It is not 
personal and thorough and unbiassed inquiry of every man for 
himself; every person, who reflects or observes at all, must 
know that it is not. 

But having said thus much, and thus earnestly, we must add a 
word on another topic. Among the practical virtues which all 
Christians profess to value, is that of charity ; and, as we may seem 
to have violated this great christian principle, let us say something 
by way of explanation. About nothing do we differ more with 
our Calvinistic brethren than this. But Jet us state wherein this 
difference consists. Not in that we profess to be better men than 
they ; not that we.claim to have more of the spirit of love and 
forbearance in our hearts than they. We would never forget the 
liability, the peculiar liability in which we stand, to irritation and 
bitterness; and, while we defend ourselves, as we are called upon, 
with firmness, we pray God that we may ever have grace to do 
it with forbearance. ‘The name of Unitarian will preserve no 
man from uncharitableness, and we have sometimes seen it made 
a cloak for the worst of bigotry. 

But that which we will not claim for our character, we will 
claim for our creed. We maintain that charity is one of its fun- 
damental articles. Neither do we take any extraordinary merit 
for this; for it seems to us the simplest dictate of reason and 
observation, that men, frail and fallible men, should bear with each 
other’s honest differences of opinion. ‘There must be such dif- 
ferences. ‘They result from the nature of the mind. They 
exist on all other subjects, and why should they not on religion? 
Men’s minds are no more made to be alike than their faces; 
and there are good countenances, though they are not all the 
same. And so may there be good minds, good hearts, and 
good lives, though they do not wear precisely the same aspect. 

And the great difficulty we find, the more we become acquaint- 
ed with different sects, is, that they do not know each other. 
‘Alas!’ we have been ready to exclaim, when conversing with 
those who are most opposed to us, ‘ we do not know each other.’ 
We do not know how many solemn anxieties, how many feel- 
ings of conscious weakness and deep humility, how many fervent 
prayers, how many gentle thoughts and kind wishes, how many 
of the ineffable joys of religion, have place in the hearts of us 
all. We freely accord these qualities to our brethren. We know 
that they have zeal for God. We know that they are anxious 
for the interests of piety and virtue. We would to God that 
they could have their eves open to see the same in us. We 
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would that they could have the comfort of this charity. May 
the spirit of charity and of love unfeigned descend upon us all ! 
May all the blessed virtues and consolations, the divine graces and 
glorious hopes of the gospel, live and grow and abound in us, till 
we all come, in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto perfect men, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ ! D. 





THE DYING CHILD. 


"T is dying! life is yielding place 
To that mysterious charm, 

Which spreads upon the troubled face 
A fixed, unchanging calm, 

That deepens as the parting breath 

Is gently sinking into death. 


A thoughtful beauty rests the while 
Upon its snowy brow ; 

But those pale lips could never smile 
More radiantly than now— 

And sure some heavenly dreams begin 

To dawn upon the soul within ! 


Oh! that those mildly conscious lips 
Were parted to reply— 
To tell how death’s severe eclipse 
Is passing from thine eye ; 
For living eye can never see 
The change that death hath wrought in thee. 


Perhaps thy sight is wandering far 
Throughout the kindled sky, 
In tracing every infant star 
Amid the flames on high ;— 
Souls of the just, whose path is bent 
Around the glorious firmament. 


Perhaps thine eye is gazing down 
Upon the earth below, 

Rejoicing to have gained thy crown, 
And hurried from its woe 

To dwell beneath the throne of Him, 

Before whose glory heaven is dim. 


Thy life! how cold it might have been 
If days had grown to years! 

How dark, how deeply stained with sin, 
With weariness and tears! 

How happy thus to sink to rest, 

So early numbered with the blest ! 
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"T is well then that the smile should lie 
Upon thy marble cheek ; 

It tells to our inquiring eye 
What words could never speak— 

A revelation sweetly given 

Of all that man can learn of heaven. 








REVIEW. 


Art, 1.—The Christian Philosopher; or the Connexion of 
Science and Philosophy with Religion ; illustrated with En- 
gravings. By Tuomas Dick, &c. &c. First American 
Edition. New York, G. & C. Carvill. 1826. 12mo. pp. 
398. 


WE are induced to recommend this work to the attention of 
the christian public, not so much on account of its peculiar mer- 
its, as from a desire that the subjects of which it treats, may 
not continue to be left in so neglected a state as they have gen- 
erally been. We would not be understood to imply, however, 
that it is by any means destitute of merit. On the other hand, 
although certainly not a performance of the very highest order, 
it has strong claims upon the attention of every enlightened 
Christian, as containing, with some considerable scientific infor- 
mation, many edifying views of the connexion of science and 
philosophy with religion, and of the influence which the former 
are capable of exercising upon the latter. 

The object of the writer is to illustrate, and not to prove. 
He wishes to present strong views of the truths of religion, as 
illustrated and explained by the works of God in the material 
creation, and not to prove those truths by arguments drawn from 
the same source. Having confined himself within these limits, 
he has shown himself adequate to his design. No Christian can 
read his book with attention, and not feel his piety elevated, his 
views of the divine power, wisdom, and goodness enlarged and 
strengthened, his confidence in the overruling and ever present 
providence of the Deity confirmed. And we would even say, 
that no man of science, unless decidedly prejudiced against reve- 
lation, can read it and not feel some surprise at the new and more 
elevating views in which it presents to him some of the most fa- 
miliar facts in science,—the new relations which it discloses in 
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studies which have been his daily occupation, and the unwonted 
and sometimes sublime emotions which it gives birth to in his 
mind, upon the contemplation of subjects in a new light, which 
had been objects of consideration a thousand times before, with- 
out the production of any such effect. 

The principal defects in the work of Mr Dick, so far as we 
have examined it, are, a want of concentration and distinctness ; 
an arrangement of thoughts too indefinite ; too great a diffusive- 
ness of style ; and occasionally an extravagance in his statements 
and deductions which tends very much to injure the effect of 
other parts. In a few instances we have noticed scientific mis- 
takes; but upon the whole these are not common—not more so 
perhaps than in the work of Paley. Its merits are, the great 
extent of its plan and the great variety of topics which is made 
subservient to its purposes ; the strong sentiment of devotion and 
religious feeling which pervades it, and generally the very cor- 
rect views of the nature, attributes, and providence of God which 
it undertakes to illustrate. We cordially recommend it to the 
perusal of all who are interested either in science or religion, 
earnestly hoping the result may be that they become interested 
in both. 

But while we have taken up this work, partly for the purpose 
of thus recommending it, we have had the further purpose of 
urging strongly the essential aid which may be derived to the 
religious character of all men, from some attention to those ex- 
hibitions of the Creator which are found in the material world. 
Most men, whose thoughts have been much engaged upon reli- 
gion as a matter of revelation, are very prone to regard it as a 
subject which stands entirely by itself,—as requiring from its. 
very nature an exclusive consideration, and as having little in 
common with anything else. Having had their minds originally 
and very strongly directed to the mysteries of the revealed 
dispensations of God, they forget his natural dispensations. 
They overlook the fact that the God of scripture is the same 
being with the God of nature. They do not recognise the truth 
that the Creator of our souls and of our bodies, of the spiritual 
and the material world, of mind and of matter, is the same. It 
is certainly a fact that an immense majority of Christians, know 
but little of those displays of the divine perfections which are 
everywhere exhibited, even on the surface of the works of na- 
ture, and which are still more strikingly manifested by the dis- 
coveries which philosophy is constantly bringing to light. 

There is nothing wilful or intentional in this neglect. It arises 
from a sheer ignorance of the whole subject. Men in general 
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have no proper conception whatever of the wonders of nature. 
Nature is to them a volume perfectly and entirely closed. 
Their thoughts never wander in that direction. ‘That there is 
anything wonderful, or interesting, or manifesting the glory and 
goodness of God in the structure of an animal or of a plant, or 
in the laws according to which water freezes and ice melts, or 
in the materials, shape, and structure of the hills and valleys, 
which they have been accustomed to look at, and to tread over 
every day of their lives—is a matter of which they scarcely think. 
Even among those of whom better things should be expected, 
particularly among preachers of the gospel, how little proper 
knowledge of the truths of physical science, as illustrating the 
being, mode of existence, attributes, and providence of the Deity, 
is to be found. ‘They regard it as a subject totally foreign to 
their pursuits and duties. Because their profession leads them 
to no concern with the practical operations or details of the sci- 
ences, they take it for granted that they have nothing to do with 
the great truths which are the result of scientific research. Be- 
cause they perceive, very clearly, that they could derive little 
benefit from toiling over retorts and crucibles, traversing rocks, 
hills, and forests, or surveying the heavens night after night with 
the astronomer,—they very falsely judge that they have there- 
fore no concern with those splendid illustrations of divine power 
which the results of those labors so abundantly display. 

We admit that the light of nature alone is mcst precarious and 
uncertain. From the study of her works we doubt if any con- 
siderable progress would ever have been made in the knowledge 
of the character and attributes of God, or of the nature and des- 
tiny of man. Or rather, we doubt, whether, if left to himself, 
man would ever have been led to any investigation at all of the 
world about him. But after revelation has made known to him 
a few elementary truths concerning the Creator of the universe, 
a thousand illustrations and confirmations of that revelation are 
immediately perceived in his works. It is true that we find in 
almost all tribes, however remote and insulated, some notions, 
more or less distinct, of a God and of a future state. And it 
would seem that men retained these general notions of spiritual 
things, with a degree of distinctness, very much in proportion as 
each nation is in the habit of intercourse with others. Where 
it happened that, in the very rude ages of the world, a tribe was 
cut off from all the rest of mankind—with no written records and 
an imperfect language, exposed to constant privations, and 
obliged to struggle hard with the elements for a bare existence, 
men would soon lose their traditionary knowledge of religion, 
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and become merely a higher race of animals. But if tribes, 
however rude, were so situated as to maintain a constant inter- 
course with each other, the loss of this traditionary religion would 
be next to impossible, on account of the number of distinct cen- 
tres from which the knowledge of it would be constantly radiat- 
ing. Look at the accounts given us of savage tribes in different 
parts of the world. On continents, and islands connected with 
continents, where man is constantly in habits of intercourse with 
man, and nation with nation, the knowledge of a God and of a 
future state, is always found in some form and degree. But 
where tribes are found separated from the rest of mankind by 
physical barriers—barriers which have probably cut them off 
for ages past from human intercourse—there, knowledge on these 
subjects is extremely limited, if it exists at all. Thus it is doubt- 
ful whether the inhabitants of New Holland have any proper 
religious belief. 

We allude here to those general notions of religious truth, 
which we suppose to have been originally delivered to our first 
parents ; which we believe to have been never, perhaps, entirely 
lost by any people; and which have formed the foundation 
of all the religious systems which have ever existed in the world, 
independently of subsequent revelations. Ultimately, then, it is 
revelation which throws light upon nature, and not nature upon 
revelation. Revelation furnishes the key, which enables us to 
unlock and read the book of nature; but it does not therefore 
follow that nature may not in its turn aid and confirm the dis- 
closures of revelation. 

But not to enter into nice inquiries with regard to the 
origin of any of our notions, it is sufficient to take our knowledge 
as it is, and determine how we can employ it to the greatest ad- 
vantage in the improvement of the moral and religious state of 
mankind. And for our present purpose, we would remark, that, 
in the religious instruction of the world, and in the cultivation of 
a religious character in ourselves, we overlook a most important 
source of improvement when we neglect the truths disclosed by 
the physical sciences. ‘The phenomena and operations of the 
natural world, as explained and illustrated by philosophy, might 
furnish most important means of arousing the attention of the in- 
different and careless ; of confirming the faith, elevating the reli- 
gious character, invigorating the hope, perpetuating and renew- 
ing the piety of those who are already interested ; and of com- 
municating to all, new and sublime views of the attributes, cha- 
racter, and intentions of God. 

The graad difficulty with regard to the majority of mankind, 
VOL. V.—NO. I. 3 
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is, not so much that they do not admit the truth of what religion 
teaches, as that they do not realize it. To a certain extent they 
believe. They assent to the force of evidence, or submit to that 
of authority. They would be shocked were it doubted for a 
moment that their belief is not as sufficient as it is sincere 
Still their belief is not what it should be, a practical principle— 
a principle always present and always influencing them. ‘There 
are in fact few men who can constantly bring to their minds a 
sense of the reality of things far distant in time, or removed in 
their nature from the cognizance of the senses, so as to make 
them constant motives of action. There are few minds which do 
not occasionally need refreshing and renewing ; which do not 
require to have the truths in which they believe, brought home 
to their conce »ptions, as well as to their faith. Men are not in- 
fluenced in practice by any truth which they do not, or cannot, 
strongly conceive at the time when it should suede them. 
Present interests, passions, and propensities, are realized. 
‘They operate with all their force to distract the mind. It needs 
a strong conception of that which we believe to have past, and 
of that which we believe is to come, to counteract the nearer 
and more direct influence of present motives. ‘The child be- 
lieves that habits of idleness and love of play, will interfere 
with his education and destroy his prospects in life. But he 
has no strong conception of it. The drunkard believes that 
habits of intemperance will destroy him, body and soul. But 
he does not realize this every time he raises the glass to his 
lips. Men believe that God is everywhere present, and that he 
knows and witnesses all their actions. Yet how few must real- 
ize or conceive this truth, as they do the presence of any hu- 
man individual, or who would ever dare to sin? 

It is this passive reception of truth ; this nominal belief, but 
actual unbelief, which is the cause of the greatest part of the in- 
difference and neglect of religion which we have reason to la- 
ment in the world. It is a natural consequence of the constitu- 
tion of the human mind that it should be so ; and it is so in ma- 
ny other things beside religion. In order to induce men to per- 
severing efforts, they must be influenced by some present ex- 
c itement, or some princ iple which shall be constantly operating. 
Hence, inall ages, it has been found necessary, in ender to raise 
the attention of men to religion, to have recourse to other means 
beside simply convincing them of its trath. The reason might 
be satisfied, and yet the inclinations remain debased, and the 
will disposed to evil. Men have generally been found ready 
enough to believe. The difficulty has been, after they believe, 
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to induce them to act up to their belief. In men of sober and 
calm temperaments, whose reason always controls the imagina- 
tion and the passions, the conviction of the understanding 1s 
enough, and the moral nature accompanies the intellectual in the 
changes it undergoes. But it is not so with the mass of man- 
kind ; the uneducated, the ardent in temperament and disposi- 
tion, the sensual, the passionate, the ambitious. They can 
only be interested in religion by turning the current of their 
strong passions into that channel. ‘Their imagination must be in- 
fluenced, and their feelings excited. It is thus only they can 
be made to conceive of the reality of the things which they are 
taught. In these, excitement is the substitute for the principle 
which actuates the former. In order that they may become 
permanently religious, this excitement must be kept up, must be 
perpetuated, at least till the new modes of feeling and conduct 
have become habitual, and habit takes the place of both princi- 
ple and excitement. Hence it will be a necessary consequence, 
that of those who become interested in religion in this latter 
method, a considerable proportion must always, from the very 
nature of the case, finally fall away. 

But not to speak of mankind in general, we doubt whether 
even those who are the happiest in regard to their religious be- 
lief, and who manifest most clearly in their lives its constant in- 
fluence as a principle of action; who appear to be fully possess- 
ed of a knowledge of their situation, of their relation to God, and 
of the obligations of religion—we doubt whether even these can 
boast of minds always clear and undisturbed on these momentous 
subjects. Are.there any whose faith is always sure and stead- 
fast? whose hope is always an anchor to the soul? whose con- 
ceptions of divine things are always clear, bright, and uncloud- 
ed? ‘There are hours, we suspect, in the life of every man, in 
which it seems to him as if the foundations of truth and faith 
were breaking up around him, and his hopes were to be con- 
founded and defeated. These are indeed sad and gloomy hours, 
when all that we have believed, and all that we have hoped, 
seems fading away in dim and distant uncertainty. Yet he must 
be either a very firm and enlightened, or else a very thoughtless 
inan, who does not sometimes experience feelings like these. 

It would seem then, if we are right, that dian require some 
powerful and present cause of excitement or of interest, to ensure 
that constant, pervading sense of the existence and providence 
of God, and of our dependence upon him, which lies at the 
root of all true religious feeling; that we often need something 
more direct and immediate and palpable, than the feelings and 
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sentiments which we have derived from written knowledge, 
which, however sublime and glorious in itself, has been convey- 
ed to us through the fallible medium of human languages and 
translations of languages. Men in all ages, and particularly those 
who are uncultivated and unenlightened, need something more 
immediate and more exciting than a bare spiritual belief; they 
seek a present Deity. Hence in primitive times the worship of 
the sun, moon, and the host of heaven, and of beasts, birds, 
and insects ; hence the worship of heroes and images in heathen 
lands, and of saints and images in christian. It is from the same 
cause that the minds of men are engaged by the splendid and 
imposing ceremonies of many churches; and in many other 
churches, as a substitute for these, a thousand artificial modes of 
excitement have been resorted to. In all sects which have pre- 
vailed extensively, ceremonies, or modes of worship, or process- 
es of some kind, have been found necessary to rouse up the in- 
different mind to a sense of the importance of spiritual things. 
These measures are all of the same kind, have the same relation 
to human feelings, and are predicated upon the same principle ; 
namely, the principle which demands some definite present source 
of excitement—which demands that a powerful impression shall 
be made upon the mind of the immediate agency of God in the 
actual scenes which are passing. 

Nothing so exactly meets the demand of this principle as the 
perception which we may acquire of the agency of the Deity in the 
universe around us. Every step we take in the study of nature, 
brings to us proofs of this agency, and furnishes us with motives 
and sources of excitement of precisely the kind which is want- 
ed. ‘The man who studies the material universe with a pre- 
vious conviction of those truths which revelation has taught us, 
finds, wherever he casts his eye, fresh and living confirmations 
and illustrations of all that he has before learned. ‘The book of 
nature teaches not a different system of things, a different sys- 
tem of doctrines, a different code of belief; it is but another 
volume from the same great Author, who has put into our hands 
the book of revelation. He who enters with proper prepara- 
tion into the examination of the truths which physical science 
unfolds, cannot avoid feeling, as he advances, that his conceptions 
are strengthened, his feelings of reality invigorated. He finds 
for every disclosure in his bible, an answering commentary in 
the material works of God. He sees that both are but parts of 
one stupendous whole; and he is forced irresistibly to the con- 
viction that, while with his bodily organs of sense he perceives 
before him operations which indicate the immediate agency of 
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Deity as distinctly as the motions of a machine indicate the 
originating power of motion, the other operations of the same 
Great Cause, which he has known only by the spiritual sense, 
cannot be less true or less certain. ‘I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee.’ 

There is something peculiarly interesting to the minds of most 
men in the mere description of the phenomena of nature. 
There is something still more so in tracing these phenomena 
to their final causes. We are strongly impressed by every state- 
ment which illustrates the existence and operations of a design- 
ing power in the creation. Every one who has studied chemis- 
try, natural philosophy, natural history, or physiology, must re- 
collect to have often and often experienced a thrill of almost aw- 
ful delight, when any series of phenomena, or any peculiarities 
of structure, in themselves curious and interesting, have been 
shown to have some further most important design in contribut- 
ing to the well being of man, or to the general economy of the 
universe. ‘I‘hey afford us those plain and palpable demonstra- 
tions of the relations of the world to its Maker, which our con- 
stitution of mind renders necessary. ‘They are, indeed, to a 
mind properly regulated, almost all that a miracle could be ; for 
they help us to fresh and clear conceptions of the Divine pres- 
ence and agency ; they help us to a feeling of that most essential 
truth, that God is now working in us and around us, in all that 
we see and know, and that it is the same God who has continu- 
ed to converse with, and to influence mankind ever since their 
creation. 

What a storehouse, then, of yet unworked materials in the cause 
of religion, does the vast domain of nature contain! When we 
feel, as we often do, as if the things of revelation were too far 
and indistinct to be realized, and as if we needed from our Ma- 
ker some more frequent and continuing indications of his rela- 
tion to us, we have but to turn to nature, and we find them. 
God has not left us without a constant and never failing witness 
of himself. We are living in a scene which is full, nay, which 
is exuberant in all the attestations to the truth which we want. 
Whether we look above us into the heavens, around us upon 
the animated and vegetable creations, or beneath our feet into 
the bosom of the earth, we meet them in such profusion that 
we become at first confounded by their number and magnifi- 
cence. ‘The hand of God has been upon every thing in heaven 
and upon earth. His name has been written, his image stamp- 
ed upon all nature, in living characters which cannot lie. ‘The 
most common events of the physical world, the operations and 
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phenomena of nature, which are matter of daily observation, 
without exciting surprise or admiration, if examined with the 
eye of religion and philosophy at once, disclose wonders which 
astonish, and exalt us to the most sublime conceptions of divine 
things. Lo, God is here, though we knew it not! 

The course of nature, so far as it appeals to our senses and 
observation, without any particular examination on our part, Is 
so uniform, and apparently plain, that it excites no emotion and 
affords no cause for admiration. We need some instruction, some 
education in philosophy, to perceive the wonder and the myste- 
ry of common things. We dare say many a schoolboy has 
thought Sir Isaac Newton a simpleton, for regarding the fall of 
an apple to the ground as a fact requiring an explanation; or 
Dr Black little better, for thinking there was anything remarka- 
bly curious in the freezing and boiling of water. But after the 
attention has once been excited, nothing is so interesting as the 
philosophical explanation of common things. Most plain men, 
we presume, think there is nothing worth their particular atten- 
tion in the functions of seeing aad hearing. They see with 
their eyes and hear with their ears; and there is an end of it. 
But show such men the structure of the eye—explain to them 
its relation to the laws of light, its perfect adaptation to its pur- 
pose, and above all its exact resemblance to optical instruments 
of human construction ; they will be astonished, delighted, and, if 
they be religious men, awed. ‘l’o many men, and to most men 
in some states of mind, one such lesson is worth a volume of 
homilies, for arresting the mind, and fixing its wavering faith. 

We would recommend, then, to all Christians, but more par- 
ticularly to all teachers of Christianity, a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the elements of the physical sciences, and with the 
phenomena to which they relate and which they explain. This 
knowledge does not require any deep or long continued research. 
It may be acquired in the intervals of severer study ; the inter- 
vals devoted to the relaxation of lighter pursuits ; to miscella- 
neous reading ; to the reading perhaps of indifferent poetry, or 
of history which fills, without instructing, and leaves too often 
only a painful conviction of the depravity and misery of the 
greater portion of our species. 

We recommend the study of nature, we recommend the 
love of nature. But let this love be distinguished from that 
which expends itself in the admiration of the beautiful forms 
and delightful souuds and delicious odors, which the scene 
around us offers for the gratification of our senses ; which goes no 
farther than the verdant covering of the earth, the azure canopy 
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of heaven, the brilliant spangles of the sky, the foliage of the 
forest, the song of birds, the fragrance of fruits and flowers. 
This is the province of a certain sort of poetry, and, within due 
bounds, is a source of very pure, though not very elevated plea- 
sure. But there is danger that it will run into sentimentality, 
that it will become only a refined sort of sensuality, and learn 
to content itself with the mere pleasurable perceptions of sense. 
It is a delight, an exercise, which passes not beyond the imagi- 
nation ; it plays around us, but comes not near either the head 
or the heart. It is sometimes found in sermons, decking out reli- 
zion with its tinsel finery, but is of all trash in the pulpit. the most 
unsubstantial and unsatisfying to the serious mind. The love 
and study of nature which go no further than this, are child- 
ish and puerile fancies. It is as if one were to love and study 
the bible as a book of entertaining stories. No, he that would 
read nature to his profit, must go deeper. God has garnished 
the casket because the jewel it contains is so precious. But we 
must not be content with it; the jewel is better worth seeking. 
The works of nature are lorious, however you look at them. 
But he sees not half their grandeur, their magnificence, nay, 
not haif their beauty, who looks at them only with the eye and 
imagination of the poet; more than all, he knows not half their 
power of stirring up the higher and nobler tendencies of his 
spirit. It is necessary to consider them as the works of God ; 
to consider how they are his works, and how and why he is 
now working with them, fully to estimate all that nature can 
make us feel. There is something in her works deeper and 
better than all our senses can inform us of. It does not reside 
in color, shape, and proportion, but in harmony of design, in 
fitness of relation, in subserviency of purpose—all for some man- 
ifest end. There is in the philosophy, far more than in the 
poetry of nature, something peculiarly fitted for the excitement 
of deep and permanent religious impressions ; because it tends 
far more to produce a strong conception of the reality of the 
constantly present and almost visible agency of the Deity in her 
works—almost, indeed, an actual perception of his power, 
upholding and maintaining all this vast system of things in which 
we live and move. 

We know that we may be met by the very common remark, 
that science leads to infidelity, and perhaps by the antiquated 
sneer, whi tres medici, duo athe. It must be acknowledged 
that a very considerable number of eminent physical philoso- 
phers have been at least skeptics, and some of them a sort of 
atheists. But there is a better account of this fact than that 
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which attributes it to the nature of their pursuits. This is 
worth looking into a little. Where has infidelity gone hand 
in hand with science? Why, where it went hand in hand with 
literature, taste, the arts, the pleasures, the elegancies, ever 
the decencies of life; in France, where, so to speak, infi- 
delity was the religion of the great, the refined, and the learn- 
ed; where a man of a certain rank in society who should be- 
lieve in Christianity, would have been marvelled at, as one would 
in these days who should express a faith in witchcraft or as- 
trology, or hunt after the philosopher’s stone, or the elixir vite, 
or attempt the perpetual motion. Religion was looked upon as 
a useful institution to government and society—like soup maigre 
and black bread, as an excellent thing for the poor, but with 
which the rich and the enlightened had no more to do than with 
those unsavory articles of diet. 

The infidelity of the philosophers of France was the state of 
mind with which the study of science was entered upon, and 
not the state of mind produced by the study. They went to 
these pursuits, expecting to find in them confirmations, or at least 
illustrations of their previous notions; but it is no new thing that 
men should find confirmations of preconceived opinions, where 
they do not really exist. How has it been with the bible? Have 
not men disposed to infidelity, found, as they thought, even in 
this sacred volume, marks of its falsehood? Have they not thus 
been confirmed in their opinions from the very source whence 
they should have been removed ? 

But how was it with the skepticism of the Scottish school? 
Did not the metaphysical studies of Hume and his followers 
do as much towards creating a skeptical tendency in them, as 
the study of physical science among the French philosophers? 
Shall we therefore reproach the study of mind itself with a ten- 
dency to the production of infidelity? Certainly not. ‘They 
are simply coincidences. 

Sciences which proceed upon the examination of facts, tend 
necessarily to the production, in sound minds, of great careful- 
ness in the admission of evidence, and great moderation in yield- 
ing assent to results; that is to say, of a predisposition to doubt. 
It would follow, of course, that men, all whose studies tend to 
illustrate to them the unalterable character of the laws of the 
universe, the permanence of the principles upon which all the 
operations of the material world proceed, must approach Chris- 
tianity as a system essentially improbable, from its being founded 
on miracles, and would examine it as if they expected it would 
prove false. This being the case, it is remarkable how many 
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men of profound research in physical science, have been firm 
and devoted believers in Christianity, from examination. Not 
to mention names of less note, there are Newton and Haller, 
both men whose whole lives were devoted to science, the very dis- 
ciples of the inductive philosophy, and yet as remarkable for 
their piety as their science. It is not to be pretended that 
scientific men bave been generally religious, or have been in- 
terested in religion. Like the majority of mankind, having 
their attention concentrated upon a favorite pursuit, they have 
had no time to spare. But here science does no more than any 
other occupation, equally engrossing in its nature, to estrange the 
mind from religion. ‘The love of fame, of wealth, of pleasure, 
all do it as much or more. We do not contend that philosophy 
alone tends to make men religious; we only contend that it has 
no essential tendency to make them irreligious. 

The existence of loose notions on the subject of religion 
among physical philosophers, no more shows that this is the 
tendency of the pursuits themselves, than the existence of wild 
theories upon the subjects of the sciences shows that the study 
of science has an unfavorable effect upon the intellectual 
powers. Their speculations in matters of religion have been 
no more absurd than their speculations in matters of science. 
In past days, with all the love of philosophy which existed, there 
existed a very unphilosophical mode of speculation with regard 
to the causes of things which have no connexion with religion. 
The approach to the true method of reasoning has been gradual ; 
and it has hardly yet been completely reached. ‘The habit of 
men of science has often been to imagine or invent a set of secon- 
dary causes, which, on their theory, were sufficient to produce the 
phenomena of nature, and by fixing the mind strongly upon 
them and referring all phenomena to them, they came at 
length to consider any other ultimate cause as unnecessary. 
Thus gravity, or heat, was the result of the agency of a certain 
fluid ; and the motions of this were produced by an attenuated 
ether ; the motions of this were caused by a general Jaw of na- 
ture, and thus they went on, pushing the difficulty farther from 
them, and putting the elephant on the tortoise, and the tortoise 
on the snake, to the end of the chapter. 

As a striking example of the mode of accounting for phenom- 
ena to which they are reduced who endeavour to ascribe to na- 
ture alone what belongs to God, we quote from the Entomolo- 
gy of Kirby and Spence, the following passage in which the 
writer is giving an account of the theory of Lamarck contained 
in his Systéme des Animaux sans Vertebres. ‘He supposes 
VOL. V.—NO. I. 4 
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that the webfooted birds acquired their natatory feet, by frequent- 
ly separating their toes as far as possible from each other in 
their efforts to swim. Thus the skin that unites these toes at their 
base contracted a habit of stretching itself; and thus in time the 
webfoot of the duck and goose was produced. ‘The waders, 
which in order to procure their food must stand in the water, 
but do not love to swim, from their constant efforts to keep their 
bodies from submersion, were in the habit of always stretching 
their legs with this view, till they grew long enough to save 
them the trouble!’ ‘ He attributes the long neck of the camelo- 
pard to its efforts to reach the boughs of the mimosa, which, after 
the lapse of a few thousand years, it effected!’ He speaks also 
of ‘ one of the molusca, which, as it moved along, felt an inclina- 
tion to explore, by means of touch, the bodies in its path. For 
this purpose it caused the nervous and other fluids to move in 
masses successively to certain points of its head, and thus in pro- 
cess of time it acquired its horns and tentacula 1°* "The motto 
of such a philosopher might well have been, Delendus est 
Deus ; yet it is to be particularly remarked, that, in this extract, 
the religion is not worse than the philosophy, and that such phi- 
losophy requires a degree of faith a thousand times greater than 
Christianity. Yet we doubt not that Lamarck would have 
looked on a believer as a very credulous person. 

There is another point in which some very good, no doubt, 
but certainly very weak men, have thought science might be 
injurious to the cause of religion. They are afraid that philoso- 
phers, in pushing their investigations into the hidden things of 
nature, will make some discoveries, or imagine and teach that 
they have made discoveries, which will be inconsistent with the 
disclosures of revelation, and will contradict the scriptures. 
This is an old source of alarm. The cry, ‘ Religion is in 
danger,’ has often been raised on occasion of great and remark- 
able discoveries in science. Reformation in matters of science, 
has hardly been better tolerated by the predominant church, than 
in those of religion. ‘The Copernican system made its way 
against papal bulls and the thunder of the church, and Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, created a no less sen- 
sible, though less injurious alarm in a Protestant land. Yet these 
discoveries have now become incorporated with the most fa- 
miliar of our knowledge ; and what is religion the worse for it? 
One would have supposed that the time for such stupid bigotry 
had passed away ; but even at the present day there are those 


* Introduction to Entomology, vol. iii. p. 351, 
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who have taken alarm at the surprising discoveries in geology 
which have been lately made, and are fearful that doubt may be 
thrown by them upon the scripture account of the creation. 

But for our part we have,no sympathy with those who hold 
their faith in revelation by so feeble a tenure as this; who fear 
that the revealed truth of God cannot stand the test of the scru- 
tiny of man into his works in the natural world. ‘Truly may 
they be said to hold their belief in unbelief—to hold the truths 
of religion as though they doubted the foundation on which they 
stand. Revelation does not fear examination of any kind. It 
invites and can endure any test. It only asks that men will ex- 
amine it; will do it justice, without partiality and without favor. 

But we may ask what are, or can be, the ideas of such men 
with regard to the nature of revelation? Do they believe that 
God has revealed any thing inconsistent with his works, wheth- 
er past or present? Do they believe that the truths of revela- 
tion, can be inconsistent with the truths of nature? ‘The posi- 
tion is preposterous. Revelation does not create truth, it only 
discloses it. It makes no difference in the actual existence or 
relations of things. It is a matter of necessity therefore, if reve- 
lation be true, that all discoveries in science must confirm it. 
All physical truth must be at least not contradictory to revealed 
truth. If, therefore, false conclusions are arrived at, which seem 
to clash with revelation, we must trust to the progress of know- 
ledge to set them right; for if the fear of sometimes failing in 
pursuit of truth, is to deter us from the search, what is to be- 
come of all efforts for the improvement of our species, in 
knowledge, in virtue, and in happiness? 

We do not mean that he who studies the philosophy of nature 
will necessarily become religious, let him penetrate ever so deep- 
ly into her secrets, and attain to ever so large an amount of 
physical knowledge. ‘There are two ways of studying it—two 
ways of looking at it. Much will depend upon the views and 
feelings which a man brings to the study ; whether he approaches 
it as a religious being, or simply seeks the gratification of that 
love of knowledge which is so strong a propensity in man. A 
good deal of the effect of every pursuit, depends on circum- 
stances incidental in their nature. It is notorious that the study 
of the bible itself, has been made the business of a life, without 
making it areligious and holy one; and many of the ministers of 
Christianity have been anything rather than devout and pious 
Christians. It is sufficient for our purpose if we show that the 
study of physical philosophy, if entered upon with a religious 
disposition and made subservient to a religious purpose, is fitted 
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to elevate the mind, to help us in our conceptions of divine 
things, to strengthen our faith in the reality of the attributes 
of God and the truths of revelation, and, as a natural conse- 
quence of all these, to create and perpetuate in the soul that 
deep and real devotion which is the very constitution and es- 
sence of a religious character. 

A knowledge of the progress which has been made in the 
physical sciences, gives us elevated views of the dignity and 
worth of our nature. We know of nothing, indeed, which is 
better adapted to fill our minds with wonder, joy, and gratitude 
than a contemplation of the triumphs achieved by man in his 
investigations into the history and laws of the material world. 
We may well be grateful and proud that we belong to a species 
which has been gifted by God with intellectual capacities of so 
noble a character. Only consider what man is and what he has 
accomplished. An animal barely superior in physical structure 
and constitution to the other animals about him, destitute of 
their directing instincts and their means of defence and protec- 
tion, wholly dependant on the exertions of his reason for the 
supply of his natural wants—he has by the aid of this reason 
compassed the knowledge of sea, earth, and heaven. Confined 
entirely to the surface of this earth, he has penetrated, by means 
of instruments of bis own invention, into the remotest recesses 
of space. He has read the laws, and defined the motions, not 
only of our own planet, and of the system with which it is con- 
nected, but of myriads of other systems at distances incon- 
ceivable and immeasurable. In the discovery of minute things 
he has been no less successful. By the aid of the microscope 
he has brought to light a world of objects, as far removed from 
his senses by their minuteness, as the heavenly bodies by their 
distance. He perceives forests of plants of various sizes and 
kinds, where the naked eye sees but a speck of mould, and myri- 
ads of animals living, moving, and enjoying life, where it be- 
holds only a drop of colorless liquid. In another direction, he has, 
in chemistry, pushed his inquiries with no less success, into things 
equally remote from common perception. By the invention of 
instruments and the discovery of means of investigation, he has 
unravelled many of the secrets of the composition of matter, and 
forced asunder the very elements of which it is composed. By 
the application of the wonderful powers of electricity and galvan- 
ism, which are probably to be regarded as only the results of 
certain modifications of chemical affinity, he has, as it were, 
turned the powers of nature against herself, and converted those 
very energies by which the component parts of bodies are con- 
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nected, into means of separating them. By the invention and 
application of means and instruments purely mechanical, he has 
been able also to control and direct the powerful tendencies of 
some of the most violent of all agents, the elastic fluids. ‘Thus 
the gases have been liquified, and converted into fluids like 
water. The fire-damp, that inflammable gas whose awful 
explosions have been productive, in the coal mines, of such ex- 
tensive and desolating effects, has been deprived of its terrors, 
and instead of a destroyer has been rendered a friend, being 
actually impressed into the service of the miner, as a light to his 
path and a lamp to his feet. ‘The giant power of steam has 
also been subdued, and this tremendous agent is now the man- 
ageable companion of his labors, and turns the wheel orplies the 
oar at the command of man. 

No science, probably, more than geology, short as has been its 
existence as a distinct subject of inquiry, displays the immense 

capacity of the human mind in its power of penetrating into 
the knowledge of the dim, the distant, and obscure, and of 
bringing to light truths which time and circumstance would seem 
to have removed forever from the grasp of the human under- 
standing. ‘To those who are not familiar with any of those dis- 
coveries, it will not be too grea. a departure from our subject, to 
say, that the province of this science is to read the history of 
the earth, just as astronomy reads the history of the stars. 
As in the one case, the astronomer, by his processes of calculation, 
looks back into the history of the heavens and determines what 
the motions and changes of the heavenly bodies have been for 
an indefinite period of the past ; so, in the other case, the ge- 
ologist, by processes of investigation, less certain in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, but not perhaps in their nature, reads 
the history of the revolutions to which the earth’s surface has 
been subjected, in the hills, valleys, and rocks, which, to the 
uninitiated eye, seem but shapeless and promiscuous monuments 
of some former desolation. 

He finds that the crust of the earth, by which we mean that 
part he has been enabled to explore, is not composed of a mass of 
uniform materials ; neither, on the contrary, is it a confused col- 
lection of heterogeneous substances. With disorder there is 
order ; or rather the remains of an order which has once been. 
It is composed of strata, or layers, of different composition and 
different origin; not now regularly laid one upon. another, but 
broken up and separated into pieces, and yet each retaining its 
peculiar distinctive marks. ‘The relative antiquity of these 
strata is determined by considerations amounting almost to de- 
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monstration, but which it would require too much room to ex- 
plain here. In the very oldest no remains of vegetable or ani- 
mal life are found, whilst in the more recent they exist in great 
abundance.* 

A key has been lately found, by the perseverance and inge- 
nuity and learning of a few individuals, to the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, which have so long set at defiance the researches of 
philosophers, and were supposed to contain treasures of ancient 
knowledge. In some sort, we may regard these organic re- 
mains as natural hieroglyphics, to which we need only the key 
to come into the possession of most valuable truths. The earth 
is full of them, and they have for ages puzzled the inquirers into 
nature as strange ‘anomalies. But now the natural history of 
these remains is to geology what mathematics is to astronomy— 
an instrument of incalculable power in the discovery of truth. 
To so high a degree of excellence has it been carried, that from 
these imperfect remains of vegetables and animals, naturalists 
are generally able to determine the kind of plant or animal, and 
how far they resembled any of those species which are now on 
the earth. 

By applying this science to the successive examination of the 
organic remains discovered in the different strata, geologists have 
found that the most ancient strata, that is, the most ancient 
which contain organic remains, present traces only of marine 
plants and animals, and those of the very lowest kinds ; that, as 
we advance to the more recent strata, we find land plants and 
animals, at first of the lowest kinds, then of those somewhat 
more perfect in structure, and so as we pass from one stratum 
to another, those which are higher and higher in the scale—at 
last even those which approach nearest to us of the animal 
kingdom, but nowhere the remains of man himself, except up- 
on the present surface of the earth. 

Now what inferences does geology draw from these facts ? 
That by a series of revolutions the earth’s surface has been 
successively renovated for an indefinite number of times; that, 
after each revolution, the standard of organization was raised, 
and new races of animals called into existence, till at last man 
was created, the latest and most perfect of the works of God, 
the consummation of the material creation. We say geology in 
its present state, forces these conclusions upon our minds, and 
that so far from contradicting, they confirm the Mosaic account 


* To these remains of plants and animals the term organic remains, is now usu- 
illy applied in the language of science ; fossil remains is also sometimes used, 
though less now than formerly. 
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of the creation, and of the period assigned for it ; for, if there 
be any one truth more than another settled by this science, it is 
that of the recent date of the present state of the earth’s surface, 
and the recent residence of man upon it. It is not necessary to 
our belief in the scripture account that we should believe that 
the earth was formed, as to its inorganic materials, at the same 
period with man. This account itself seems rather to indicate 
the prior creation of matter, and a succession of great and im- 
portant changes preceding, and making way for the introduction 
of our own species. Every analogy with the general course of 
the providence of God, leads to the same conclusion. Every 
analogy indicates that the principle of his economy is a gradual 
progress towards perfection by the use of means; that no end 
is attained at once, by a sudden step, but by a course of prepa- 
ration and through a series of changes. Such seems to have 
been the case with our globe. Millions of years it may have re- 
volved in its orbit, uninhabited by plants or animals, passing 
through a series of revolutions merely chemical and mechanical ; 
and millions more may have elapsed from the first appearance 
of life upon it, to its arrival at the present stage of its onward 
progress. 

Such are some of the discoveries in science which illustrate 
the immense reach of the human intellect. And these, it is to 
be remarked, have not been the result of extraordinary talents 
alone. It is not merely the highly gifted and exalted in genius, 
who have sought out and laid open rich sources of knowledge. 
These are researches to which the minds of all men are compe- 
tent. ‘T'he success which has attended them has been mainly 
the reward of ardor, industry, perseverance, and diligence, unit- 
ed with not more than an average share of intellectual power. 
True, there have been great men at all times who have led the 
way, like pillars of fire, in the march of discovery ; but the 
greater part of what has been accomplished in science, does not 
imply the exertion of extraordinary powers. Great minds go 
before the age in which they live, and, reaching forward into fu- 
turity, seize upon discoveries which would have been the legiti- 
mate property of a subsequent age. In this way they hasten 
the course of improvement, but nothing more. ‘Time and the 
industrious application of ordinary talents, would in due season 
accomplish as much. 

It will be perceived that the immense amount of knowledge 
at which man has arrived, has not been acquired directly by his 
unassisted powers, but by the gradual invention or discovery 
and application to his studies, of certain instruments of investiga- 
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tion. ‘The difference between the infant and the adult, we 
apprehend, does not consist in the nature and degree of their 
intellectual powers, so much as in the degree in which each 
understands the use of his instruments of acquiring knowledge ; 
namely, his limbs and senses. As the infant grows up to man- 
hood he gradually acquires the use of these, and by their use 
the field of his knowledge and the extent of his acquisitions are 
increased. And so withourrace. It has grown up from gene- 
ration to generation, not by any actual increase of intellectual 
powers, any new developments of mind, but simply by the ac- 
cumulation of the means of acquiring ‘Knowledge ; which means 
may be denominated, as we have already called them, instru- 
ments of investigation. ‘Thus, in astronomy, he has aided his 
natural powers of vision by the telescope, which increases their 
extent, and by the quadrant, sextant, &c. which increase their 
accuracy. ‘These, however, are not the only kind of instru- 
ments. Equally important ones are found in the various 
sciences which are subservient to the calculations of the 
astronomer; such as arithmetic, geometry, algebra, fluxions. 
Thus, too, in geology, as has been already remarked, the natural 
history of organic remains, is an essential instrument of investi- 
gation. 

It will be universally found that the progress of knowledge 
has kept pace with the application of these means of investiga- 
tion. We make no conquests till we have provided ourselves 
with weapons. And it will be found, we think, from an atten- 
tive consideration of the course taken by the human mind in the 
discovery of truth, that there is no limit to its progress, except 
that which is fixed by the nature of the instruments it employs. 
The capacity is indefinite ; the powers are kept down by the 
habitation in which they are placed, and the tools which are 
civen them to work with. We said above that science led us to 
the most elevated views of the nature, dignity, and destiny of 
man; we repeat the remark. ‘The views which have been 
taken confirm it. The knowledge of many a youth in modern 
times would seem almost superhuman to the wisest of the an- 
cient philosophers; and yet all the difference has arisen from 
the accumulation of the means of acquiring knowledge. There 
is no reason why our race should not continue to go on as it 
has gone on, indefinitely improving, even in the present state of 
existence ; and if we suppose ourselves endowed in another 
state, with new means of learning truth, new instruments of in- 
vestigation, there can probably be no limit to the height of 
knowledge at which we may hope to arrive. 
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But while these considerations should lead us to value, very 
highly, the nature which it has pleased God to give us, it does by 
no means follow, that it should produce in our minds, any undue 
selfreliance, or any extravagant emotions of pride. In fact no 
more humbling spectacle can be imagined than that of the hu- 
man character as it now is, compared with the human character 
as it might be. We see a world filled with beings, all of them 
capable of the most elevated acquisitions of knowledge, but ac- 
tually existing in a state of the most debased and deplorable 
ignorance ; capable of the sublimest emotions of piety and devo- 
tion, and of the most exalted efforts of virtue, but actually the 
slaves of superstition and crime. We glory to think of what 
man might be, and may be; we mourn when we think of what 
he is. 

We are aware that there are many who estimate so very 
highly the value of the powers and functions of mind, that they 
view with a sort of contempt everything relating to matter, as 
unworthy the contemplation of an intellectual being. The 
spiritual world to them is all in all; the material, perishable and 
transitory. This mistaken view is produced by considering the 
material world merely in its connexion with our existence in the 
present state. ‘To us, material things, that is, the material 
scene in which we live, is perishable and transitory. But in 
themselves they are not so. So far as we can judge, matter 
and the laws of matter, are as permanent as those of mind. 
The laws of matter as much proceed from, and are kept up by 
the constant influence of the Deity as the laws of spirit; and 
they are a proper subject of interest for the very reason that 
they do proceed from him, and afford present proofs of his 
continual agency. What! shall we say that any one part of the 
creation of God is less worthy of him than another, or less wor- 
thy of being understood by his creatures? Are not all its parts 
so connected with, and dependant upon one another, that no one 
can be perfectly and entirely understood without the rest? 

And besides, this aversion to the study of the material universe 
is produced by a wrong view of the relation of matter and mind. 
It supposes that they are of opposite natures, existing in us in a 
forced state of union, from which mind ought always to rejoice 
to be set free as from a prison. But we do not so read, either 
what nature, or religion teaches us. We cannot conceive, we 
do not say of their separate existence, but of either separately 
constituting the universe. Matter, in regard to mind, stands in 
the relation of material to power. We see and know and can 


conceive of no exhibitions of spiritual power, except as connect- 
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ed with matter. When we study natural philosophy, or chem- 
istry, or astronomy, what do our minds dwell upon? Matter, 
brute matter? No, certainly; but upon the manifestations of 
mind, of intelligence, as displayed in matter. And so of all 
physical studies. In this point of view the structure of material 
objects in general, and of these bodies of ours themselves, frail 
and perishable as they are, is worthy of attentive study as an 
intellectual occupation, as elevating the intellectual standard. 
lt is very easy to talk of this vile body, and to speak with con- 
tempt of all carnal things. But it is man’s fault if his body ts 
put to vile uses, and if all his carnal doings are abominable. It 
does not therefore follow that his body, as the handy work of 
God, is either vile-or contemptible. We are fearfully and won- 
derfully made. And though individually our bodies decay and 
pass into dust, yet the laws of organization by which they be- 
come fit habitations for an intellectual being, are permanent, and 
can never be understood without filling us with admiration. It 
is no more to the credit of a man’s understanding than of his 
heart, that he can study such things in their merely material 
relation ; since true philosophy, no less than religion, teaches us 
to regard them ina relation which gives them a deeper, and more 
intense, and more permanent interest. 

Kor, what is the object and the aim of true philosophy ? Is it 
not to know: things as they really are? to push the investigation of 
truth as far back among the hidden connexions of things as the 
nature of our powers will admit? to establish a theory which 
shall account for as many of the facts in any case placed before 
it as is possible? Imagine then the universe as it is, to be a pro- 
blem given to the philosopher to solve—to provide a theory for. 
‘Then compare the theory of the religious philosopher, with that 
of the mere philosopher of matter. Who best accounts for the 
facts of the case, and who does it most simply? Is it not the 
religious philosopher? We do not say that he leaves no difficul- 
lies unexplained, no objections unanswered ; for when was this 
ever done with regard to any subject? But are not his mcom- 
parably less in number than those of his competitor? ‘True phi- 
losophy never stops short of the relation which all the pheno- 
mena of the universe bear to the Supreme Being and First 
Cause of all things. And this tendency in philosophic minds, is 
shown by that love for the study of final causes, which is always 
sO prominent a characteristic of them. ‘That the most eminent 
men of science have hitherto regarded this subject as we would 
have it regarded, we do not pretend. Stull, this is not a greater 
mistake with respect to the ends and purposes of their studies, 
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than they have been constantly making in other respects. But 
in all respects they now better under stand the proper mode and 
objects of study. Men have improved and are to improve, not 
more in the knowledge of the true mode of acquiring the truths 
of nature, than ina knowledge of the proper application of those 
truths, and of the results to be drawn from them. A brighter 
day is dawning in science. Its real tendencies are getting to be 
better understood. We trust that the time is coming when it is 
to render service to religion, as well as to the arts of life, and to 
aid man in his spiritual welfare and in the christian race, as much 
as it now benefits him in his temporal concerns. 

Rightly studied—and we trust we have in the course of these 
observations sufficiently explained what we mean by this—right- 
ly studied, the philosophy of nature is adapted to have none but 
the most happy influence upon our religious views, character, 
and conduct. ‘There is something in such studies which helps 
to bring the mind into that calm and serene state, which, 
although it does not constitute a religious frame, is yet essential 
to its existence in its greatest purity and perfection. Other pur- 
suits bring us constantly into contact with the bad parts of the 
human character—make us inevitably, to a greater or less 
degree, the witnesses of bad passions, of unholy propensities, of 
revolting crimes. It is delightful to return from such scenes as 
the world exhibits, into that quiet and soothing seclusion which 
these studies may afford us, where the winds and waves of con- 
tention assail us in vain, and the mind, lifting itself up into a re- 
gion where everything temporal and mortal is left far below, 
breathes unalloyed and untainted the pure atmosphere of nature, 
and feasts itself upon the contemplation of that which speaks 
only of the ever present, the infinite and eternal wisdom, power, 
and goodness of the Great Father of all things. 

And what can contribute more than contemplations like these 
to that spirit of devotion, which, as we have already intimated, 
is in fact the essential and fundamental principle of all religious 
feeling ? What so much as a strong conception of the ever 
working energy of God in the natural world, his constant and 
almost visible agency in all its operations, can promote a lively 
sense of the same superintending providence in the spiritual 
world?) What so much as a perception of the necessary de- 
pendence of the whole physical creation upon his continual care, 
can impress upon us a corresponding perception of the same 
dependence upon him of his intellectual and moral creation ? 
This is the soul of philosophy, as well as the soul of religion, 
and each in its perfection is inseparable from the other. 
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Devotion does not consist in, and is not constituted by any acts 
or series of acts of adoration and prayer. It is a habit of the 
mind, an affection of the soul, which should be just as much a 
constant and unintermitting element in its existence, as any of 
the affections or emotions of an inferior nature, which refer them- 
selves to any of the relations of life. A man loves his father or 
his children when absent, as much as when present—when 
thinking of something else, as much as when thinking of them. 
And so is it with devotion to God. It is wrought into the whole 
constitution, it becomes an integral part of the character. It is 
the attraction of the spiritual world. It isa sentiment felt by the 
mind towards the Great Centre of the universe, just as the power 
of attraction is felt by the bodies of the physical world. It 
exists when no external act of adoration or worship is engaged 
in, just as gravity would continue equally strong though bodies 
never moved. Prayer is only the occasional exhibition or in- 
dulgence of that witch is the prevailing emotion of the mind. 
And the philosopher, to whose mind every exhibition of the 
mysterious powers of nature suggests ideas of the existence and 
attributes and providence of his Creator, renders thus an ascrip- 
tion of praise, as acceptable to God and as improving to his own 
heart, as if it had been formed into words, and uttered in the 
house of worship. 

Not that we are to undervalue the importance, we may say 
the imperative necessity to the human mind, in its present state 
of existence, of actual prayer. Though devotion does not con- 
sist merely or principally in this act, it does not exist without it. 
No truly devout man can refrain from it. Devotion excites to 
prayer, and prayer nourishes and keeps alive devotion. Yet, as 
on the one hand there may be devotion without prayer, so on 
the other there is prayer without devotion. ‘The most devout 
men are not perhaps always those who pray the most, or at least 
who are known to pray the most. Now even the mere physical 
beauties of the external world, operate strongly upon religious 
minds to excite feelings of devotion ; ; how much more then must 
the knowledge of those hidden, but sublime truths, which give to 
nature a spiritual essence, of those beauties which pass the 
sense and are perceived only by the soul, excite in a properly 
educated mind a kindred sentiment ! 

We have endeavoured, feebly, we fear, to express a few of 
our sentiments upon what we esteem a most important subject. 
We have endeavoured to excite some interest, in religious minds, 
in that which is now attracting, and is destined still more to attract 
a large proportion of the attention of the world. The study of 
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the physical sciences is fast becoming one of the occupations or 
the amusements of an important portion of mankind, and in their 
application to the arts they are adapted to produce as great an in- 
fluence upon the aspect of human affairs, upon the relative great- 
ness and intelligence of nations, as any other cause. We 
know, for we have seen, what effects they will bring about in 
the increase of wealth and power and means of enjoyment; but 
it remains yet to be seen what they are to do for man as a moral 
and religious being ;—whether their influence is to be nothing or 
worse than nothing, or whether it is to be made, as it may be 
made, of positive advantage. ‘They will, we think, inevitably 
become an instrument of great power. It remains to be seen 
whether it shall be wielded by the foes or the friends of revealed 
truth ;—whether it shall be permitted, in the hands of its foes, to 
strike a deadly blow at its vital interests, or, in those of its friends, 
to become at once the shield and the sword by which its adver- 
saries are to be foiled and its triumphs secured. 





Art. I1.—4 Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
two Volumes. By Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of 
Sacred Literature, in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Vol. I. Andover, 1827. 8vo. 


[Continued from vol. iv. p. 519.] 


WE resume the subject which we left unfinished in our last 
number ; namely, He AuTHorRsHIP oF THE EpPisTLE TO THE 
Hesrews. ‘The argument which we shall now bring forward to 
show that its author was not St Paul, involves a topic of grexi 
moment ;—the question, upon what principles, and for what 
purposes, quotations from the Jewish scriptures were adduced 
by the different writers of the New Testament. ‘The impor- 
tance of this topic must have been perceived by every one 
who has undertaken to examine it, and has reflected upon 
its various bearings. Obstacles, almost insuperable, have for 
fourteen centuries been opposed to all free and rational inves- 
tigation of every subject illustrating the history and charac- 
ter of Christianity. Worthless, therefore, as are most of the 
discussions of those subjects, yet we know of no branch of inqui- 
ry, which has been treated in a manner more confused, super- 
ficial, and unsatisfactory, than the question respecting the quo- 
tations from the Old Testament found in the New. ‘The atten- 
live reader of the scriptures can have proceeded but a little way 
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in the Gospel of Matthew, without being greatly perplexed by 
the manner in which he finds the words of the Old Testament 
alleged. But there is no book to be pointed out to him, afford- 
ing a satisfactory solution of his difficulties. In illustrating the 
argument respecting the authorship of the Epistle, now to be 
stated, it will be necessary to consider at some length the subject 
just adverted to. 

This argument is, that St Paul and the writer to the Hebrews 
differ widely from each other in their prevailing mode of inter- 
preting the Jewish scriptures, in the use which they make, in rea- 
soning, of passages from those scriptures, and in their style of 
reasoning generally. 

This is a subject which cannot be fully understood without 
attending to some preliminary considerations. 

Strict philosophical reasoning is one of the last products of a 
highly disciplined intellect in a very improved state of society ; 
the final attainment of long continued effort. 'To be generally 
determined in our opinions by reason alone, or in other words, 
by considerations presented to the understanding only, is to have 
arrived at a very high degree of intellectual superiority. Opin- 
ion, or belief, for the most part, is the result of impressions made 
on the imagination, the feelings, or the passions. Much which 
has the appearance of reasoning, is only a mode of presenting 
a topic in such a manner, as that, through some principle or other 
of our nature, the desired effect may be produced.—It is verbal, 
depending upon the ambiguous sense of words, which a writer 
may arrange ingeniously into propositions that look like argu- 
ments, and thus deceive his readers and himself.—lIt is drawn 
from striking, loose, insufficient analogies, with which the imagin- 
ation is amused and occupied, while the understanding sleeps.— 
It is baseless; there are no principles on which it rests; yet 
there is an array and connexion of thoughts, which may occupy 
the mind, so as to exclude the perception that they depend not 
upon acknowledged truths, but upon mere assumptions.—It pro- 
duces a series of vivid conceptions ; and though vivid concep- 
tion is not, as it has been said to be, belief, yet we readily pass 
from it to the opinion, that what presents itself to our apprehen- 
sion in such well defined lineaments and permanent colors, must 
have a real existence.—It addresses the passions and prejudices ; 
it flatters and excites them ; and the judgment is not permitted 
to examine the pretences which they sieze upon.— That it is the 
business of the reasoner to address the understanding only, and to 
consider only what will bear the eye of pure intellect, and that 
hy such reasoning alone our belief ought to be determined, are 
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principles, which never have been practically recognized to any 
considerable extent. To repeat what has in effect been said 
before, if we were to judge of reasoning from very much which 
has borne that name in ancient times, and in our own also, it 
might be defined the art of possessing the mind, through the 
medium of any of its faculties, with a particular conception, 
which may affect the feelings and character as if it were con- 
formed to truth. ‘The person who admits it, feels and acts as 
if it were so. It becomes his way of thinking. He feels and 
acts as a wise man ought to do, who had perceived it to be 
true through an exercise of intellect. 

Hence, it may be remarked, follows much uncertainty in the 
history of philosophy and of the progress of the human mind. 
Opinions produced in the manner described, now assume a sub- 
stantial form as matters of proper faith, and now fade away 
till they become, or seem to become, shadowy and unreal con- 
ceptions. ‘The provinces of the imagination and the intellect 
are confounded ; they exercise a joint reign ; and it is often dif- 
ficult or impossible to say what should be regarded as a propo- 
sition actually believed, and what, asa mere fanciful conception, 
in which the mind indulges, as having probably some general 
correspondence to the truth. 

Reasoning of the kind which has been described, appears un- 
der a wholly different aspect, as viewed by him to whose mind 
it is adapted, and by another at the distance of two thousand 
years, whose habits of thinking have been formed under very 
different influences. It is, as if, in the common experiment in 
optics with a cylindrical mirror, one were looking at the regular, 
and perhaps beautiful i image reflected by the glass, and another 
at the confused mass of colors and deformed shape of the pic- 
ture before it. In order to form a just estimate of ancient writ- 
ings, we must go back to the time when they were produced, 
and place ourselves in the situation of those by whom and for 
whom they were written. As regards the reasoning of the 
ancients, we must make a due allowance for all the improve- 
ment which has been attained in that difficult art during the last 
two or three centuries; and likewise for all the knowledge 
which has been acquired, for all the truths which have been 
ascertained, all the errors which have been exploded, and all 
the principles which have been settled, during the same period. 

These considerations apply to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Among his contemporaries, he was probably distin- 
euished for his intellectual powers. But his reasoning cannot 
be regarded as of any force by an intelligent reader of the pres- 
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ent day. It is difficult so far to accommodate our minds to the 
conceptions and principles of the author and his cotemporaries, 
as to perceive how it was adapted to produce any effect at the 
time when it was written. It belongs to the Alexandrine and 
Rabbinical schools. It is founded, for the most part, upon the 
Old Testament ; but not upon the language of the Old Testa- 
ment taken in its obvious sense, and interpreted upon common 
principles. On the contrary, after the fashion of the Jews of his 
time, the writer deduces from its words hidden and mystical 
senses, and strange and unfounded inferences, which he adapts 
to his purpose. ‘The Jews believed that the Old Testament, 
beside the meaning which it presented when understood accord- 
ing to the common use of language, was full of other thoughts, 
lying deeper and more precious. They regarded its words as 
containing different meanings, one within another, of which the 
most obvious, that expressed by the words taken according to 
their common acceptation, was often comparatively worthless. 
To those imaginary senses, and to the style of interpretation by 
which they are educed, the epithet allegorical has been tech- 
nically applied.* The allegoricai mode of interpretation was 
familiar to the Jews before the introduction of Christianity. 
From the first it prevailed among Christians; and though con- 
demned by Luther, continued to be practised till long after the 
Reformation. We find, indeed, considerable remains of it at 
the present day, in notions respecting types, prefigurations, and 
a double sense of prophecy, and in the opinion that the Song of 
Solomon is a sacred allegory. The mystical, secondary senses 
ascribed to the words of scripture by this mode of interpretation, 
were in their nature arbitrary and fanciful. Of those employed 
by the writer to the Hebrews, many appear to have rested on 
traditional authority in the Rabbinical schools, and so far to 
have afforded support for a show of reasoning. Others he 
seems to have thought were sufficiently recommended by their 
intrinsic probability, and apparent coincidence with the truth. 
The remote occasion of the allegorical style of interpretation 
is to be found, perhaps, in the custom, which, in early times, pre- 
vailed throughout the East and Egypt, of expressing abstract 
truths and historical facts in allegories, parables, dark sayings, 
symbols, and such figures as could not be understood by one 


* In this use of the word, conformably to its etymology in Greek, it is taken 
in amore extensive sense than usual. An allegorical meaning is any sup- 
posed mystical meaning, answering in some sort to the true meaning of a pas- 
sage, whether that passage be literal or figurative ; whether it be regarded as a 
proper allegory, in the common English sense of the term, or not. Allegorical 
interpretation is the process by which such supposed meanings are educed. 
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unacquainted with their conventional use. It was applied by 
heathen philosophers to the fables of their mythology. They 
maintained that, notwithstanding the g grossness of the images pre- 
sented, these fables, having a hidden meaning, were designed to 
express important truths. By the Jews, from various causes, 
on which it would be out of place here to dwell, this mode of 
interpretation was applied to their sacred books, and formed one 
branch of what was called the Cabbala. <A few passages from 
ancient and modern authors may serve to illustrate its preva- 
lence among this people, and the character which it assumed. 

Philo, the Jewish philosopher of Alexandria, was cotempo- 
rary with our Saviour, though he appears to have been wholly 
unacquainted with Christianity. He has left us an account of a 
class of Jews, who led a monastic, religious life, whom he de- 
nominates Therapeute, and who were a branch of the Essenes.* 
They are spoken of by Philo with great admiration and respect. 
In this account, he says of them ;t—‘ The whole interval be- 
tween dawn and evening is occupied in mental exercise. For 
being engaged in the study of the sacred writings, they philoso- 
phize according to the system of their ancestors, interpreting 
them allegorically ; ; regarding the words as symbolic, expressing 
something of a hidden nature, which is propounded in allegories. 
They have likewise compositions of ancient men, who, being 
among the leaders of their sect, left many monuments of the alle- 
gorical art, which they use as exemplars, imitating the method 
therein adopted.’ 

The Therapeute, at their meals, conferred respecting the 
sense of scripture. Of these conferences, Philo says ;[—‘ Their 
expositions of the sacred writings are of hidden senses allegori- 
cally expressed. For the whole Law seems to these men to re- 
semble an animal. The written commands they consider as 
its body, and the unseen sense which resides in the words, as 
its soul. By means of this, the rational soul begins clearly to 
see what belongs to its nature, reflected, as it were, by the mir- 
ror of the words; beholding the exceeding beauty of the 
thoughts contained in them, and unfolding and unveiling the 
symbols, and bringing their meaning naked to the light, for those 
who are able, upon a slight suggestion, to perceive what is not 
apparent by means of what is apparent.’ 

Philo himself, throughout his works, abounds in allegorical 
expositions of the Old Testament. He, however, differs widely 








* See Philo, De Vita Contemplativa. Opp. IT. p. 471. Ed. Mang. 
t Ibid. pp. 475, 476. $ Ibid. pp. 488, 484. 
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from the Rabbinical writers in applying no passages, either in a 
literal or mystical sense, to the Messiah. This, perhaps, may 
be accounted for by the circumstance, that he was writing among 
Gentiles, with a view, probably, of being read by them, quite as 
much as by his countrymen. From his works it is evident, that 
the mode of interpreting the Old 'Tesfament adopted by him, 
was nothing new in his time; for he neither explains nor de- 
fends its principles. It may here be observed, that there are 
such correspondences of thought and expression between Philo 
and the writer to the Hebrews, as to create a strong presumption, 
that the latter was acquainted with the writings of the former. 
In this, there is nothing improbable, but perhaps the coincidences 
mentioned may be explained, by supposing that they each de- 
rived thoughts and expressions from a school of philosophy com- 
mon to both. 

In the Proem to his Antiquities of the Jews, Josephus thus 
speaks of the contents of the Pentateuch ;—‘ All things are dis- 
posed in harmony with the nature of the Universe ; some things 
being expressed by the lawgiver skilfully in enigmas, some in 
decent allegories, and whatever it was preferable should be 
readily understood, in plain words. ‘To those who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the principles of all this, there is a 
wide field for truly philosophical speculation. ‘This I now pass 
over ; but if God give me time, I will endeavour to treat of it, 
after finishing the present work.’ 

Unfortunately, the work proposed by Josephus was never ac- 
complished. 

We pass to the Rabbinical Doctors; and will first quote 
Lightfoot, than whom no one is more celebrated for his Rabbin- 
ical learning, and the use which he has made of it. He says 
of the Jewish teachers ;*—*‘ As to the written Law, they had a 
twofold way of declaring it; viz. explaining and applying it ac- 
cording to the literal sense of it, or else by drawing allegories, 
mysteries, and far-fecht notions out of it. As to the latter, the 
instances are endless in the Jewish writings everywhere, so far 
that they have even melted down the whole volume of the scrip- 
tures into tradition and allegory.’ 

The following is from Father Simon’s account of the Jewish 
expositors in his Critical History of the Old Testament.t—* The 
mode of explaining holy scripture adopted by the Jews, has 
been different at different times and in different places. Though 
in their disputes with Christians, they keep sufficiently close to 





note on Luke x. 25. 
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the literal sense ; yet in their ancient commentaries upon the bible, 
we find nothing but allegories, fanciful conceits, fictions, and 
some moral reflections. They seldom give their attention to 
discovering the literal sense ; they are wholly bent upon invent- 
ing parables and allegories.’ 

Allix, in his Judgment of the’Ancient Jewish Church against 
the Unitarians, once a famous book, undertakes to maintain the 
three following propositions ;—1. ‘'That in the times of Jesus 
Christ Our Blessed Saviour, the Jews had among them a com- 
mon E:xplication of the scriptures of the Old Testament, ground- 
ed on the Tradition of their Fathers, which was in many things 
approved by Christ and his Apostles.—2. ‘That the Jews had cer- 
tain traditional maxims and rules for understanding the scrip- 
ture.—3. That Jesus Christ and his Apostles proved divers 
points of the Christian Doctrine by this common ‘Traditional 
E;xposition received among the Jews, which they could not have 
done (at least not so well), had there been only such a Literal 
Sense of those Texts which they alleged, as we can find without 
the help of such Exposition.’ 

The last proposition may serve in part to show the bearings 
of the subject before us, and how necessary it is to have clear 
and correct ideas concerning it. 

Schoeltgen, in the two volumes of his Hore Hebraice et 
Talmudice, gives examples of the allegorical expositions of the 
Jews. In one passage, after producing various specimens of 
their Cabbalistic interpretation of the Old Testament, he makes the 
following remarks ;*—1. ‘ What opinion is to be formed of this 
kind of Cabbala appears from what has been said ; seeing that it 
has pleased the Holy Spirit sometimes to use the same method 
as the sober Cabbalists; as for example in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, where the inspired author applies the history of Sarah 
and Hagar and their two children to the two covenants. If we 
could not oppose this shield, perhaps others would think this 
kind of interpretation worthless.;—2. ‘ This exegetical Cab- 









* Tom. II. p. 48. 

+ Respecting the authority to be ascribed to the allegorical expositions of the 
Jews, the opinions of Schoeltgen appear to have been unsettled. In his note on 
the passage in Galatians, which he refers to above, he remarks ;—* Much 
might here be said of the Jewish allegories, which they bring forward contin- 
ually in their Cabbalistic commentaries. At the present day we must be cautious 
in searching for such allegories. For the apostle [St Paul] has selected but a 
few out of a great number ‘of histories ; and even these are not conclusive, except 
as argumenta ad homines. They were adapted to the Jews of those times, or 
even to recent converts from that nation ; but not t6 us Christians. They were 
written for our benefit, that ministers of the divine word might hence learn, that 
it is not unlawful to use arguments which are extraneous, and adapted only to 
particular individuals, They may likewise, at the present day, be of the same 
use in confuting Jews, as they were in the time of the apostle.’ 
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bala shows, that the ancient Jews diligently sought for the Mes- 
siah and his church in various types both of persons and things, 
so as to arrive in many respects to a more intimate knowledge 
of him.—3. Nor was this mode of interpretation applied to 
histories only, but likewise to other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Thus in Exodus, iv. 22, God calls his people Israel, 
his first born son, which words have been applied to the Messiah, 
not by the Jews alone, but by the evangelist Matthew himself.’ 

Among the personages of the Old Testament, who were sup- 
posed by the Jews to be types of the Messiah, David was pre- 
eminent. The language in which he speaks of himself in the 
Psalms, and the declarations made concerning him, were appli- 
ed by the Jews, whenever the case would admit, i in what was 
esteemed a higher and more complete sense, to the Messiah. 
It is from this source that Christians have derived the notion, that 
the Psalms contain many prophecies of Christ. 

T’o the passages which have been quoted, we will add but one 
more, from the preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews by Beau- 
sobre, in the very valuable French translation of the New Tes- 
tament by him and Lenfant. He says ;*—‘ From the very 
commencement of this epistle, the reader finds passages of the 
Old Testament alleged by way of proof, which are explained in 
a manner that surprises him, because, upon considering them in 
their original connexion, the sense given them by the sacred 
writer is not to be perceived. It is in consequence necessary to 
make some remarks upon the mode of explaining the ancient 
scriptures mystically, which was followed by the apostles, and 
afterwards imitated with too little circumspection by the Chris- 
tian Fathers. 

‘ It is, then, to be understood, that the ancient Jews were 
persuaded, that there were in the holy scriptures hidden and 
deep senses, which might be discovered by means of the ex- 
pressions employed by the Holy Spirit, because these expres- 
sions were too strong to be restricted to the subject which the 
prophets appear to have in view. Proceeding by this rule, the 
divine author of this epistle has discovered various truths of the 
gospel in the Old ‘Testament. One may turn for example to the 
remarks which he has made in chapter ii. upon the words of 
Psalm viii. ; in chapter iv. upon those of Psalm xcv.; and in 
chapter xii. upon those of the prophet Haggai. 

‘ Another principle of the ancient Jews was, that the person 
and kingdom of the Messiah were designed, not only in those 


* Tom. IL. p. 428. 
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prophecies which regarded him directly, but in other obscurer 
oracles which had no direct relation tohim. They further be- 
lieved, that the great personages of the Old Testament were 
figures of this divine king, whom the nation was expecting, and 
that what the scripture said in honor of them, was applicable to 
them only in an imperfect sense, while it was applicable to the 
Messiah in its whole extent. In this, the fundamental principle 
of the Jewish doctors corresponded to the intention of the Holy 
Spirit. All the prophets spoke of Christ, of his sufferings, and 
his glory ; and all which God said in honor of David and Solo- 
mon belonged less to them than to the celestial king of whom 
they were the figures. Conformably to this principle, the sacred 
author explains of Jesus Christ, what the Holy Spirit had said 
of these two kings. Comp. ch.i. 5. 8, 9, 10, with Ps. ii. 5. 
2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. xlv. 7.’ 

It will be readily perceived, that we quote Beausobre only in 
evidence of the fact, that the mode of interpretation which is 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, prevailed among the an- 
cient Jews. His notion that there is sufficient foundation for it 
in the real existence of mystical senses throughout the Old ‘Tes- 
tament, will, to many readers, unacquainted with his works, 
hardly give a fair impression of the character of one of the most 
learned and acute of writers. 


Such and so prevalent was the allegorical interpretation of the 
Old ‘Testament among the Jews. We will now attend to some 
examples of it furnished by the writer to the Hebrews, noticing 
by the way, a few other passages which illustrate his manner of 
reasoning. 

The Jews gloried in their Law as having been given by the 
ministry of angels. In the first chapter, therefore, the writer 
undertakes to prove Christ’s superiority tothe angels. He asks, 
vv. 5, 6 ;—* For to which of the angels did God ever say, 
Thou art my son, this day have I made thee so? and again; I 
will be to him as a father ; and he shall be to me as a son? And 
in another place, upon introducing his firstborn into the world, 
itis said; And let all the angels of God do him reverence.’ 

The first passage here quoted by the writer to the Hebrews, 
is taken from the second Psalm, v. 7, which the ancient Jews 
considered prophetic of the Messiah, as many Christians have 
done. The next is from 2 Samuel vii. 14, where it is said of 
Solomon, and cannot be regarded as having any reference to the 
Messiah or Christ, except in a secondary and mystical sense, 
Christ being viewed as the antitype of Solomon. The third 
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passage is, probably, one which by some accident has been added 
to the Septuagint version, there being nothing in the original 
properly corresponding to it. It is found in that version, Deut. 
xxxii. 43. According to the Septuagint, the first part of this 
verse is thus read; ‘ Rejoice, ye heavens, with him, and do 
him reverence, all ye sons of God ; rejoice, ye nations, with his 
people, and strengthen them, all ye angels of God; for he 
avenges and will avenge the blood of his sons.’ However the 
writer to the Hebrews may have understood the primary mean- 
ing of the clause which he quotes, it is clear that he could have 
applied it to Christ only in a secondary sense. Many, how- 
ever, have supposed that the words quoted by him, are not taken 
from the Septuagint version of Deuteronomy, but of Psalm 
xcvil. 7, where the rendering of the common version is, ‘ Wor- 
ship him, all ye Gods.’ But the proper meaning of these 
words has as little reference to the Messiah as that of those 
before referred to. It is Jehovah, not the Messiah, whom the 
angels are exhorted to reverence (if angels be meant, as the 
Septuagint translator supposed) 3 and nothing is there found re- 
specting God’s introducing his first born into the world. 
Immediately after the passages quoted, we find another long 
one applied to Jesus as the Messial:, vv. 8, 9; * But of the Son 
it is said, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, &c. It is 
taken from the fortyfifth Psalm. This Psalm is apparently an 
epithalamium on the marriage of some prince, perhaps Solomon ; 
but was explained by the Jews allegorically of the Messiah. 
But in proving the rank of Christ to be superior to that of the 
angels, according to the writer’s conceptions of such superiority, 
his ignominious death, his death as a malefactor, presented a 
great difficulty. With the purpose which the writer had in view 
throughout the Epistle, the death of Christ was a topic of great 
delicacy, to be managed with peculiar address; and he has, in 
the different ways in which he has presented it to view, shown 
himself equal to the task. It may be observed incidentally that, 
in his treatment of this topic, he discovers a very different state 
of mind from that of St Paul, who brings it forward with the 
most unreserved boldness, and the feeling of one who regard- 
ed it only in its incomparable moral grandeur, and in the im- 
measurable benefits to man, connected with it. The apostle 
looked with unconcern upon its circumstances of worldly igno- 
miny, upon ‘ the scandal of the cross.’ It was for him, and not 
the writer to the Hebrews, to exclaim; ‘God forbid that 1 
should glory except in the cross of Christ.’ In the second 
chapter, the author of the Epistle thus introduces the subject, 
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vv. 6—10 ;—‘ Now one hath somewhere borne testimony, say- 
ing, What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that Thou regardest him? Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels; Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor ; Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet. 
Now in declaring all things to be subject to him, he has left 
nothing which is not subject to him. But we do not as yet see 
all things subject to him. But we see Jesus crowned with glory 
and honor, who in suffering death was made a little lower than 
the angels ; to the end that through the favor of God, he might 
taste death for every one. For it was proper that He for whom 
are all things and through whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons to glory, should perfect the leader of their salvation through 
sufferings.’ 

The words quoted from the eighth Psalm, were considered by 
the writer as applicable to man universally in their primary sense. 
But so applied, they could not be understood in the extent of 
their meaning. All things are not as yet subject to man. This 
circumstance, he, probably, considered as in itself suggesting a 
higher sense, and a special application. According to him, they 
are to be understood allegorically of Christ. In suffering death, 
he was indeed made a little lower than the angels; but in this 
respect only ; and in compensation for this, he was, in the high- 
est sense of the terms, crowned with glory and honor. ‘The 
writer then proceeds to speak immediately of the propriety and 
benefit of his sufferings ; and of his having the same nature as 
those whom he came to save. After the words last quoted he 
proceeds ;—‘ For he who sanctifies, and they who are sanctified, 
are all of one race ; for which cause, he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren ; saying, L will announce thy name to my brethren, in 
the midst of the congregation, I will sing praises to thee. And 
again, I will put my trust in him; and again, Behold I and the 
children whom God hath given me. Since then the children 
have flesh and blood in common, so also in like manner had he, 
that by dying, he might destroy the power of him who is the 
prince of death, that is, the Devil,* and deliver those who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime in bondage.’ 

The three quotations introduced in this passage, and put into 
the mouth of Christ, are all interpreted allegorically. The first 
is from the twentysecond Psalm, v. 22, which the Jews consid- 
ered as relating primarily to David, but in its higher sense to 
the Messiah. ‘The last two are from Isaiah viii. 17, 18, where 


According to a Jewish conception, Sammaél, the angel of death, was identi- 
hed with Satan. 
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they stand in immediate connexion, and where the prophet is 
speaking of himself and his children. The object of the first of 
these two, namely, J will put my trust in him, as used by the 
writer to the Hebrews, is, probably, to ascribe words to Christ, 
containing an expression of dependance on God, suitable to his 
nature asa man. ‘The object of the quotations, generally, is to 
show that Christ had the same nature with other men, his breth- 
ren, and especially with those, who, as his followers, may be 
denominated his children ; both terms implying a community of 
species. 

In the first six verses of the third chapter, the writer asserts 
the superiority of Christ to Moses.—‘ Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the invitation from Heaven, fix your thoughts upon 
the apostle and high priest of our profession, Jesus ; who was 
faithful to him who appointed him, as Moses was in the whole 
household of God. For he was esteemed worthy of as much 
greater honor than Moses, as he who orders a household has 
greater honor than its members.* For every household is or- 
dered by some one ; but he who orders all things is God. And 
Moses, indeed, was faithful in the whole household as a minister, 
to testify what was to be commanded ; but Christ as a son over 
God’s household, whose household we are; if we hold fast our 
confident and glorious hope to the end.’ 

Christ was superior.to Moses. But in Numbers, xii. 7, it is 
declared of Moses, that he was ‘ faithful in the whole household 
of God.’ The writer of the Epistle refines upon the use of the 
particle, zn. Moses, according to him, was faithful in the whole 
household ; that is, a member of the household, a minister, a 
steward ; but Christ, as a son, was faithful over the whole house- 
hold. For the stress which is laid on the word in, there is no 
foundation in the original, the meaning of which is, that Moses 
was faithful in all that concerned the family or people of God. 
Christ, the author says, orders the whole household of God ; 
for this, like every human family, must have a particular master, 
all things being, at the same time, under the government of God. 
This we conceive to be his meaning; but it is clear that the 
analogy between the family of God, and a human family, is not 
of such a nature as to afford a foundation for the inference which 
is made. 

The passage extending from the seventh verse of the third to 
the eleventh of the fourth chapter, is perhaps more strikingly 
mystical and obscure, than any to which we have adverted. The 
writer teaches that the Jews did not enter into the rest prepared 


* Literally, than the household, that is, than all or any one of its members. 
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by God; and that it still remains to be entered. ‘This rest, in- 
deed, in its literal and inferior sense, denoted the promised land, 
from which those Jews only were excluded who perished in the 
wilderness, through their want of trust in God. ‘These the wri- 
ter proposes as a warning to Christians. In reference to what 
he regarded as the primary sense of the passage quoted by him, 
Psalm xev. 7-11, he thus expresses himself; iii. 15-19 ;— 
‘When it is said, Today, now that ye hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts as in the place of provocation—who were they who 
having heard his voice, provoked God? Were they not all who 
came out from Egypt under Moses? And with whom was he 
offended for forty years? Was it not with those sinners, whose 
bodies fell in the wilderness ? And to whom did he swear that 
they should not enter his rest, but to those who wanted faith? 
So then we see that they could not enter it on account of their 
want of faith.’ 

Here the rest spoken of, is the promised land. This was the 
Jewish rest. But the christian rest is far more glorious. ‘The 
term as used by the Psalmist, the writer regards as having a mys- 
tical sense, in which, in reference to Christians, it denotes rest in 
heaven. He proceeds, ch. iv. 1-9 ;—‘ Let us then, to whom 
a promise still remains of entering into his rest, fear lest any 
one of you fall short of it. For we have received glad news as 
they did. But what they heard did not profit them ; not being 
conjoined with faith, in the minds of the hearers. We who 
have faith are entering the rest (as it is said, So I swear in my 
wrath THEY shall not enter my rest ), that is to say,* the rest which 
followed the completion of his works at the foundation of the 
world. For it is somewhere said of the seventh day, 4nd God 
rested on the seventh day fromall his works ; and again, it is here 
said, They shall not enter my rest. Since then it still remains 
for some to enter it, and they who first received the glad 
news did not enter through want of faith, God again fixes a day, 
today, saying by David so long a time after, what has been al- 
leged, Today, now that ye hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 
For if Joshua had brought them into the rest, there would after 
this have been no mention of another day. So then there still 
remains a sabbath rest for the people of God.’ 

The object of the quotation from Genesis, in the fourth verse, 
compared with the words of the Psalm on which the writer is 


* Kairot. For the sense given to this particle, see Hoogeveen Doctrina Partic- 
ularum a Schiitz. p. 317 et seqq. and Carpzov and Kypke upon the verse. The fol- 
lowing is the rendering of Beausubre ; Or le repos dont je parle, c’est celui dont 
Dieu se reposa, lorsque tous ses ouvrages furent achevés, apres la fondation 
du monde. 
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commenting, is to show that the term rest, may have the higher 
meaning which he assigns it. The reasoning which follows upon 
the use of the term today, is to prove that it has that meaning 
in the passage commented on by him. 

In the next chapter, the fifth, the writer enters upon his pur- 
pose of proving that Christ is a high priest, far more exalted and 
glorious than the Jewish priests. He is a priest by the special 
appointment of God, after the fashion of Melchisedec, of whom 
he is the antitype. ‘The passage respecting Melchisedec is from 
Psalm cx. 4. The conception respecting his being a type 
of the Messiah, seems to have been peculiar to the writer to the 
Hebrews, as there is no sufficient evidence that he was so re- 
presented by the ancient Jews. 

We shall not go through the dissertation respecting him, in 
order to point out the instances of reasoning similar to those al- 
ready produced. But there is one passage, by which, we sup- 
pose, that most readers have been perplexed, because it seems 
complete in itself, the language appears plain, and the obvious 
meaning is, at the same time, so paradoxical. It may there- 
fore be worth while to explain it. 

In the beginning of the seventh chapter, the writer says; vv. 
1-3 ;—‘ For this Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the 
most high God, who met Abraham returning from the slaughter 
of the kings, and blessed him, to whom also Abraham gave a 
tenth share of his spoils, the interpretation of whose name is, 
first, King of Righteousness, and then, King of Salem, that is, 
King of Peace; being without father, without mother, without 
pedigree, the days of his priesthood having no beginning, and 
his life no end; being made like the Son of God, continues a 
priest forever.’ 

This language is figurative. The literal meaning of it is, that 
there is no account in the Old Testament of the father, mother, 
or pedigree of Melchisedec ; he did not, like the Jewish priests, 
receive his office on the ground of his descent from a particular 
family ; there is no account of any period when he entered 
upon it, and no account of his death, when he ceased to be a 
priest. But the absence of any mention of these particulars, 
the writer to the Hebrews considers as symbolical, and serving 
to qualify Melchisedec, as he appears in the Old ‘Testament, 
to be eminently a type of Christ. It is to this conception that 
the mystical character of his language is conformed. Like 
Melchisedec, Christ did not derive his title to the priesthood 
from descent ; there was no well known period at which he as- 
sumed it; and he did not lose it by death ; on the contrary he 
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continues a priest forever. ‘ The Jewish priests,’ the writer says, 
alittle after, ‘ are many, because they are prevented from con- 
tinuing in office by death ; but Christ, because he continues to 
live forever, has a priesthood which does not pass from him to a 
successor.’ vv. 23, 24. 

In chapter vii. 9,10, the following passage occurs. The 
object of the writer is to prove that Melchisedec, and conse- 
quently Christ, whom he regards as his antitype, was a priest 
superior to the Levitical priests.x—‘And, so to say, Levi also, 
who receives tythes, paid a tythe [to Melchisedec] through 
Abraham ; for he was yet in the loins of his father when Mel- 
chisedec met him.’—* Just,’ says an Orthodox commentator, ‘ as 
all mankind were in the loins of Adam, when he sinned and fell, 
and so they sinned and fell with him.’ This notion is common 
in Calvinistic writers. We do not find in St Paul such rea- 
soning as that of the writer to the Hebrews. 

The bearing of the next quotation from the Old Testament 
which we shall notice, is probably not apprehended by a great 
majority of readers. It relates to an opinion formerly prevalent 
among the Jews, but which has now become obsolete, and is 
almost forgotten. Ch. viii. 1-6 ;—‘ Now the sum of what has 
been said is this; we have such a high priest, who sits at the 
right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens ; a minister 
of the most holy place, and of the true tabernacle which God 
erected, not man. Now every high priest is appointed to offer 
gifts and sacrifices ; whence of necessity this high priest must 
have an offering to make. 

‘But if he were on earth he would not be a priest; there 
being priests already to offer gifts conformably to the Law, 
who serve in that temple,* which is but a copy and shadow of 
things in heaven ;—according to the divine direction to Moses, 
for it is said, See that thou make all things according to the 
pattern shown thee in the mount.’+ 

It was a fancy of the Jews, that there was a temple in heaven 
corresponding to their temple on earth ; the latter being mod- 
elled after the fashion of the former. ‘Thus the author of the 
Book of Wisdom, ix. 8, represents Solomon as saying ;— 
‘Thou didst command me to erect a temple upon thy holy 
mountain, and an altar in the city where thou dwellest, an iumi- 


tation of that before prepared by thee from the beginning.” In 


* The word temple, here inserted, is required by the connexion. So Beau- 
sobre ; Qui font le service dans un sanctuare, qui est le représentation et ’ 6mbre 
de celui du Ciel. 

+ Exodus xxv. 40. xxvi. 30. xxvii. 8. 
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the Rabbinical books, this opinion is frequently mentioned or 
implied. It is repeatedly asserted, that the ‘ temple below was 
fashioned after the form of the temple on high.’* In the Tal- 
mud, there is among others, the following passage ;—* Rabbi Jo- 
seph, the son of Rabbi Jehoida said ; ‘* An ark, a table, and a can- 
dlestick, all of fire, descended from heaven, and Moses saw them 
and formed others after their fashion ; according to what is said 
Exodus, xxv. 40 ; See and make after the pattern of those which 
thou hast seen in the mount.” ’+ 

It is on this opinion that the passage in the Epistle to the He- 
brews is founded. ‘The writer quotes Exodus, after the man- 
ner in which we find it quoted in the Talmud, in proof of its 
truth; not, indeed, giving the passage a properly allegorical 
sense, but connecting with it a traditionary and Cabbalistic ex- 
planation. The notion of a temple in heaven, where Christ 
ministers, corresponding to the Jewish temple on earth, appears 
repeatedly in the following part of the Epistle ; as inch. ix. 11, 
12 ;—‘ But Christ, when he came, being the high priest of those 
good things which were to come, entered once for all into the 
most holy place, through that greater and more perfect taberna- 
cle not made with hands, that is, not of this creation, offering not 
the blood of goats and calves, but his own blood, having found the 
means of an eternal deliverance.’ So likewise, v. 24 ;—‘ For 
Christ has not entered into the most holy place made with hands, 
the copy of the true, but into heaven itself, so as now to appear 
before God in our behalf.’ 

We pass to another passage. The writer, in contrasting the 
death of Christ, which he figuratively represents as a sacrifice, 
with the Jewish sacrifices, says, ch. x. 4-9;—‘ For it is 
impossible for the blood of bulls and goats to remove sin. 
Wherefore upon his [Christ’s] coming into the world, he says ; 
Sacrifice and oblation thou hast not desired ; a body hast thou 
prepared for me; with holocausts and sin offerings thou art not 
pleased ; then he said, Behold I come (in the volume of the 
book it is written concerning me) to do thy will, O God. Af- 
ter saying, Sacrifice and oblation and holocausts and sin offer- 
ings, thou hast not desired, neither art pleased with (which are 
offered in conformity to the law), then he has, Lo I come to 
do thy will. He sets aside the former to establish the value of 


* Schoettgenii Hore Hebraice, I. 1213. 

+ Ibid. p. 1207. On the opinion of the Jews above referred to, consult the 
whole of the tract of Schoettgen which has been quoted, entitled ‘ De Hierosolyma 
Cwlesti,’ and especially the second chapter, ‘ De Templo Hierosolyme Ceelestis.’ 
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the latter. By which will, we have become holy, through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.’ 

The passage quoted is from the Septuagint Version of the for- 
tieth Psalm. In this version the clause, 4 body thou hast pre- 
pared for me, is wholly different in sense from the corresponding 
clause in the original, which is rendered in the Common Version, 
Mine ears thou hast opened. ‘The meaning of the original pro- 
bably is, ‘ Thou hast opened mine ears to hear and understand 
thy will.’ 

The words which David used in speaking of himself, are here 
put into the mouth of Christ. In another writer this might be 
supposed to be done by way of application, in order to express 
his own conception of the office of Christ in the supposed words 
of the Psalmist. As used by the writer to the Hebrews, it 
seems most probable, that he understood them in a mystical 
sense. 

The subject is far from being exhausted ; but it is unneces- 
sary to adduce more examples. ‘Those which have been ob- 
served upon, are sufficient to explain and confirm what has been 
stated respecting the allegorical expositions of the author of the 
Epistle. 


Allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament, similar 
to those on which the reasoning in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is founded, occur, likewise, in the Gospels and in the Acts of the 
Apostles. They are found in a speech of St Paul, as itis given 
by St Luke, in the thirteenth chapter of the Acts. This speech 
was delivered a considerable time before the composition of the 
earliest of his epistles, which was, probably, that to the Gala- 
tians. In his epistles, he differs widely, as it is our purpose to 
show, from the writer to the Hebrews, in his style of reasoning, 
and in the use made by him of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In order to understand this subject, it is necessary to attend 
to the fact, that there are various modes of using the words of 
the Old Testament, which are not to be confounded with the 
mystical exposition of it. Perhaps, however, some of them 
are more likely to occur where there is a general opinion that 
its language admits of different senses and applications, than 
where no such opinion exists. ‘The Old ‘Testament was, to 
almost all the learned among the Jews, the main, ultimate ob- 
ject of their studies, and constituted for the common people the 
whole of their literature. The Jews, generally, were very 
familiar with its contents, to the exclusion of almost all intellec- 
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tual acquirements, not immediately connected with its study. 
The contents of the Old Testament being thus fixed in the mind 
of a Jew, would be frequently brought to his recollection. For 
him, its books were a storehouse of examples, illustrations, 
maxims, striking sayings, analogies, correspondences, and quo- 
tations. A remarkable event would bring to his mind a similar 
event related in the Old Testament. The general truths, and 
the laws of duty, there enforced, either in abstract terms, or by 
particular precepts or remarks bearing upon some special case, 
would be suggested to him by those circumstances to which 
they were applicable. A striking saying used upon one occa- 
sion would be applied to another of a similar kind; and when 
a Jewish writer was desirous of expressing his thoughts with more 
effect than he could do in his own language, the only words 
which would occur to him for the purpose of quotation, would be 
those of the Old Testament. 

Without proper attention and judgment on our part, a writer, 
in some of these frequent uses of the Old Testament, may be 
suspected of giving its words a mystical meaning, when he does 
not. ‘The two classes of citations, those alleged in a proper 
sense, and those in an allegoricaal sense, are, however, for the 
most part, easily distinguishable. When a doubt arrises, there 
is no mechanical rule by which it can be determined. As in 
every other case of ambiguity in language, it can be solved only 
by a consideration of all those circumstances which may ena- 
ble us to form a judgment respecting the intention of the writer. 

The words, ive wanew6% 7 fn6tv, rendered in the Common Version, 
‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken,’ and other forms 
equivalent in sense, in which the verb xazesv, rendered, to fulfil, 
is used, occur frequently in the Gospels, as introductory to 
quotations from the Old Testament. None of them are found 
in St Paul’s epistles. ‘There has been much controversy res- 
pecting their meaning ; and itis a question which it is important 
to settle. It is clear that they are often used to introduce what 
the writer considered as a prophecy ; but their use, as may be 
made evident, is not confined to this purpose. 

The verb in question denotes in its primary senses, ¢o fill up, 
to complete, to make perfect. In asecondary sense, itis applied 
toa prophecy which is supposed to be accomplished. The 
event is considered as the counterpart of the prophecy; and 
by its occurrence, the prophecy, which before was regarded as 
imperfect, existing without its completion, is conceived of as com- 
pleted. But, in a similar manner, it may be applied to a law, 
which is fulfilled by its performance or execution ;—to a maxim 
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when an exemplification of it is pointed out ;—to a striking say- 
ing originally used on some particular occasion, when another 
occasion occurs to which it is equally suitable ;—and to a decla- 
ration or proposition, viewed in reference to the facts by which 
its truth is shown. Accordingly, the common rendering by the 
term, fulfil, fails, in some cases, of giving the proper sense. A 
verbal rendering from an ancient into a modern language, must 
often misrepresent the meaning of the original. The terms, 
corresponding to, conformably to, or others equivalent, may 
sometimes be used with propriety in rendering the formulas un- 
der consideration; as for instance in St James, ii. 22, 23, 
where he is speaking of Abraham;—‘'Thou seest how his 
faith operated together with his works, and by his works was his 
faith perfected ; conformably to the scripture which says, Abra- 
ham had faith in God, and it was esteemed righteousness in him, 
and he was called the friend of God.’ 

The words quoted are not a prophecy, but a declaration ; the 
statement ofan historical fact. This passage, therefore, is alone 
sufficient to show that the phrase used in the original, éraneady 
a yeaon, the scripture was fulfilled, may be employed when the 
writer has no thought of the accomplishment of a prophecy. 

Thus too, in his last discourse, our Saviour, in referring to Ju- 
das, John xiii. 18, quotes the wordsof Psalm xli. 9 ;—‘I speak 
not of you all. I know whom I have chosen; nay, answering 
to what is said in scripture, (or, as is said in scripture,) He who 
eats bread with me has lifted up his heel against me.’ 

Here, our Saviour applies to his own situation a striking pas- 
sage uttered by David respecting himself.* 

The words rendered, that the scripture might be fulfilled, as 
used by our Saviour in another place, respecting the perdition 
of Judas, may require some explanation. In the prayer record- 
ed in the seventeenth chapter of John, he says, v. 12 ;—‘ I guard- 
ed those whom thou hast given me, and no one of them is lost, 
except the child of perdition, that the scripture might be accom- 
plished.’ 

The meaning is, that the treachery of Judas was a means by 
which the purposes of God, as revealed in the scriptures, were 
to be accomplished. ‘The object of our Saviour was to impress 
the minds of his apostles with the truth, that his approaching suf- 


* Surenhusius, in his Bi€ace Karaaaayis, gives examples of two forms of quo- 
tation from the Rabbinical books, both of which appear to be equivalent to those 
which are observed upon above. See pp. 2-5, and p. 197. The remarks 
made above are confirmed ‘by the examples adduced by Surenhusius, and partly 
founded upon them. His judgment is of no value, but the examples of Rabbini- 
eal quotation which his learning has enabled him to collect, may be of use. 
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ferings and death were not the result of any unexpected event, 
nor of the power of his enemies triumphing over him 3 but that 
they were necessary to the accomplishment of that great plan 
for the moral renovation of mankind, which had been partially 
unfolded in the Old Testament. They had been anticipated 
and voluntarily submitted to by himself. The crime of Judas 
was one link in that train of causes which led to that consumma- 
tion. : 

There are two other passages which are to be explained in a 
somewhat similar manner. In our Saviour’s conversation with 
his two disciples, on the way to Emmaus, after his resurrection, 
Luke represents him as saying, ch. xxiv. 25-27 ;—* O unwise 
and slow to believe all that the prophets have spoken ; was it not 
necessary that the Messiah should thus suffer before entering into 
his glory? ‘Then beginning with Moses and going on through 
the Prophets, he explained to them what related to himself in 
all the scriptures.’ 

Afterwards, Luke thus describes one of Christ’s last conver- 
sations with his disciples, ch. xxiv. 44-48 ;—‘ And he said to 
them, This is what I told you while I was yet with you, that it 
was necessary that all which is written concerning me in the 
Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms, should be ac- 
complished. ‘Then he opened their minds to understand the 
scriptures ; and he said to them, Thus it is written; and con- 
formably to this, it was necessary that the Messiah should suffer 
and rise from the dead on the third day; and in his name, re- 
formation and the forgiveness of sins must be proclaimed to all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And do you bear testimony 
to these things.’ 

What our Saviour probably did in both these discourses, was, 
to point out the consistency between the character and purpos- 
es of God, as revealed in the Old Testament, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his mission, and the character of his reli- 
gion. His disciples had regarded the Jewish dispensation as 
introductory to a better, the temporal kingdom of the Messiah. 
He opened their minds to enlarged views of it, and taught them, 
that, conformably to a right understanding of its purpose, it was 
a spiritual, and nota temporal kingdom, for which it was intended 
to prepare. Heshowed them from Moses and the Prophets and 
the Psalms, in what the true happiness of man had been always, 
by their holiest and most enlightened teachers, represented 
as consisting, and the suitableness of everything in Christiani- 
ty to enable man to attain this happiness. He explained to 
them that his death and resurrection, however foreign from all 
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the notions which they had formerly entertained respecting the 
Messiah, were necessary parts of that glorious plan of providence 
so long ago commenced, which he came to accomplish. He 
illustrated the connexion between the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations. He pointed out some of the most striking passages 
of the Jewish scriptures which related to himself ; that is, which 
related to Christianity, as serving to show that the same design 
was apparent in both dispensations. He was not employed in 
expounding prophecies respecting himself personally.* 

We pass to another topic. Passages from the Prophets de- 
scriptive of the indocility, obstinacy, and vices of the Jews, are 
quoted both by our Saviour and St Paul, as applicable to the 
Jews of their time. In this, there is in general no difficulty. 
But in one passage of the discourses of our Saviour, the render- 
ing of the Common Version, according to the present use of 
language, is incorrect. In Matthew, xv. 7,8, the words of that 
Version are ;—‘ Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of you, 
saying, This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.’ 

By Isaiah’s prophesying thus, is meant that he so spoke under 
a divine impulse. ‘This is conformable to the use of the word, 
prophesy, at the time when the Version was made. 


Our Saviour in one instance assumes an allegorical interpre- 
tation as true. In one instance, likewise, St Paul, Galatians, iv. 
21-31, gives an exposition of a passage conformed to the mode 
of allegorical interpretation. In both cases the object was to con- 
vict their opponents of error, even upon their own principles. 
The passage of St Paul will be explained hereafter. The 
words of Christ referred to, may be found, Matthew, xxii. 41-45 ; 


* Grotius believed in a mystical, secondary sense of the Jewish prophecies. 
In this sense only does he explain concerning Christ most of those which 
have been supposed to relate to him. He finds no literal prophecy of him in 
Isaiah ; and according to Le Clerc, there are only five passages in all the Old 
Testament, which he explains as having a primary reference to him. These are 
Genesis, xlix. 10. Ps. ex. Daniel ix. 24, seqq. Haggai, ii. 7, 8. Malachi, iii. 1, 
seqq. le Clerc defends his method of interpretation. (Bibliotheque Choisie, 
XXvII, 388, seqq.) 

Considering that Grotius held these opinions, the following passages from his 
Votum pro Pace Ecclesiastica, (Opp. iv, 674.) are striking, and deserve attention. 
He says ; ‘ The mystical sense confirms believers, but does not convince the in- 
credulous, except where the parties are agreed about the mystical sense.’ He 
observes that in controversy with the Jews, he has never urged the supposed 
prophecy that the Messiah was to be born of a virgin. ‘ In the first place,’ he 
remarks, ‘ we must prove to them, that Jesus was the Messiah from his miracles, 
his resurrection, and the predicted calling of the Gentiles; and then they will 
readily believe his mother respecting her virginity.’ 

The subject of the character and interpretation of the Jewish prophecies is one 
which requires a very different exposition from what it has received. There 
is no satisfactory work on these topics. 
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— The Pharisees being together, Jesus asked them, What 
think ye of the Messiah, whose son is he? ‘They say to him, 
The son of David. He says to them, How then doth David, un- 
der a divine impulse, call him Lord; saying, Jehovah said to my 
Lord, sit thou at my right hand, till I put thine enemies under 
thy feet? If then David call him Lord, how is he his son? 
And no one could answer him.’ 

The Pharisees had low and very erroneous notions of their 
expected Messiah. ‘They conceived of him asa temporal prince, 
at the summit of worldly grandeur. They regarded the title of 
Son of David as honorable to him ; meaning to express by it, not 
only that he was to be a descendant of David, but that in his 
power, in the splendor of his reign, in his deliverance of the Jews 
from their enemies, and in his exalting them to be a great nation, 
he was to resemble, however he might excel, his predecessor. 
These were the common notions of the Jews; and of these, the 
Pharisees, the enemies of Christ, without doubt, took advantage. 
Appealing to the character of Jesus, to the professed objects of 
his ministry, and to all the circumstances of his condition, they 
asked the common people, Whether this man could be the 
Son of David? Of the nature of the office which God had con- 
ferred upon him, of that connexion with the Almighty, which open- 
ed to him the treasuries of wisdom and power, of his moral ele- 
vation,—of aJl that gave him an immeasurable superiority over 
David, as well as over every other individual, they had no con- 
ception nor feeling. In opposition to these low notions of the 
Messiah, which they abused for the purpose of justifying them- 
selves and their followers in their rejection of Christ, he, in the 
passage which has been quoted, opposes their own application of 
the words of David, as they supposed them to be, to the Messi- 
ah. ‘The purpose of his question may be thus expressed ; *‘ You 
object to me that I do not come as the Son of David, according 
to your notions of that title; but you, at the same time, believe 
that David regarded the Messiah as far superior to himself. Your 
notions of the Messiah are too mean when you imagine him to 
be the Son of David. How do you reconcile them with the 
opinion, that David, under a divine impulse, called him Lord? 
The Messiah is indeed far superior to him; a greater than Da- 
vid is here.’ By the question of Christ, the minds of some of 
those who heard it, might be led to reflection on the subject, and 
opened to more enlarged conceptions of the character of the 
Messiah. ‘The words of David, it is likewise to be observed, 
though not originally spoken of Christ, were applicable to him, 
without conveying any error respecting his character. 
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We have assumed throughout these remarks, that there is no 
foundation for the opinion of the existence of mystical senses in 
the Old Testament. But to this it may be objected, that their 
existence is implied in the quotations of Christ. We have, there- 
fore, given some explanation of those which may seem, in this 
point of view, to present the most difficulty ; and neither in 
these, nor in the few which remain, do we find any ground for 
the objection. But if the case were less clear, we must recol- 
lect that the words of Christ were reported from memory by the 
evangelists, and not always with perfect accuracy. ‘This is evi- 
dent from the fact, that in recording the same discourse or 
saying, the first three evangelists differ from each other, not un- 
frequently as to the words themselves, and occasionally also as 
to their sense and bearing. Now all the evangelists, being 
themselves allegorists, it would not have been strange, if uncon- 
sciously, and through inadvertence, they had given an allegori- 
cal turn, by a slight change of expression, to words which were 
used by our Saviour himself ~nly by way of application. 

In the twentyfourth chapter of his Gospel, vv. 15-16, St Mat- 
thew represents Christ as saying ;—‘ When, therefore, ye shall see 
the desolating abomination, as is said by Daniel the prophet, stand- 
ing in the holy place (let him that readeth understand),* then 
let those who are in Judea fly to the mountains.’ 

We doubt much whether the passages in Daniel here refer- 
red to, ix. 27. xii. 11, have any relation to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by the Romans. But upon the supposition that they 
have not, the words of our Saviour may be easily explained. 
They are not a reference to a prophecy, but the application of 
a striking expression. but how little we could, in any case, in- 
sist upon the precise words found in Matthew, may appear from 
the manner in which the same portion of our Saviour’s discourse 
is recorded by Luke, xxi. 20,21 ;—‘ But when ye shall see Je- 
rusalem surrounded by armies, then know that its desolation is 
near. Then let those who are in Judea fly to the mountains.’ 


The remarks which have been made, seemed necessary to a 
clear understanding of the subject. Our next purpose is to 
show, that there are no exampies of allegorical interpretation in 
the epistles of St Paul, except one, Galatians, iv. 21-v. 1., 
which is introduced as an argumentum ad hominem. We shall 
observe upon those passages which have been supposed to favor 
a contrary supposition, proceeding through the epistles in the 
order, in which we believe them to have been written. 


* The words in the parenthesis are words of the evangelist. 
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In Galatians, iii. 15, 16, the apostle says ;—‘ Brethren, I 
speak familiarly ; no one sets aside even a human covenant, or 
makes additions to it, after it has been ratified. But the promis- 
es were made to Abraham and to his offspring. ‘The scripture 
does not say to offsprings, as speaking of many, but to thy off- 
spring, as speaking of one, which is Christ.’ 

Which is Christ—The name Christ has here been under- 
stood by many expositors, as denoting Christ personally. ‘That 
Christ himself was intended, has been thought to appear from 
St Paul’s reasoning upon the use of the word, offspring, in the 
singular number. 

But neither the Hebrew, nor the Greek word, corresponding 
to offspring, any more than the English word, is ever used in 
the plural number to denote the descendants of an individual. 
In this sense, they, like offspring, are collective nouns, found 
only in the singular number. As the passage from the Old 
Testament stands in the original, it evidently relates, not to any 
particular descendant of Abraham, but to the offspring of Abra- 
ham, generally ; the word offspring being taken either in a lit- 
eral or figurative sense. It would seem to follow, therefore, 
that St Paul’s reasoning is Cabbalistic and allegorical. 

The first answer to this, is, that the word Christ does not 
denote Christ personally. It is used to denote Christians; as 
the word Israel is often used by the apostle to denote Israel- 
ites ;* and as Christians are afterwards called, in this epistle, 
vi. 16, in a still more figurative use of the term, the Israel of 
God. ‘Thus, likewise, we find in another passage, 1 Cor. xii. 
12, the whole body of Christians denominated by the name of 
Christ ; and the figure by which they are represented as his 
body, repeatedly occurs in the writings of the apostle. 

That Christians, not Christ, are intended in the passage be- 
fore us, appears from its connexion. In what precedes, the 
apostle teaches the Galatians, that those who are of the faith, 
that is, Christians, not those who are under the Law, that is, Jews, 
are the sons of Abraham,t the offspring intended by the pro- 
mise ; that it is they alone who are blessed with Abraham, who 
had faith, while those who stand up for the observance of the 
Law, in opposition to Christianity, are under a curse,t and that 
the blessing of Abraham has, through Jesus Christ, been confer- 
red on the Gentiles.§ And in what follows, using the same ex- 
pression as in the passage under consideration, he says ;—/f ye 


*Rom. ix. 6,31; x. 19, 21; xi. 2,7, 25,26. 1 Cor.x. 18. Ephes. ii. 12. 
t Ch. iii. 7. t Ib. vv. 9, 10. § Ib. v. 14. 
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belong to Christ, then are ye the offspring of Abraham, and heirs 
according to the promise.* By all this, he shows, that it is 
Christians, not Christ, whom he denominates the offspring of 
Abraham. No promise, indeed, could be supposed to have 
been made to Christ, individually, through Abraham. 

The remark of the apostle upon the use of the word offspring, 
in the singular, is next to be explained. 'The Jewish teachers 
among the Galatians taught them, that the blessings promised to 
the offspring of Abraham were to be enjoyed only by Jews, the 
natural offspring of Abraham, observing the Jewish Law ; and by 
proselytes to Judaism, who thus became incorporated with the 
Jewish nation, and entitled to share in its blessings. ‘The apos- 
tle, on the contrary, taught, that the true offspring of Abraham 
were those who resembled him in faith, or trust in God. The 
Jews believed themselves to have a claim upon God, in conse- 
quence of their descent from Abraham, and their observance of 
the Law which God had given them. The apostle taught, that 
the favor of God was to be obtained through faith, as a follower 
of Christ. But with such opposite views of true religion, either 
those who were of the faith, or those who rested upon the Law, 
could not be the true offspring, intended by the promise. It 
was impossible that both should be meant, that two such differ- 
ent classes of men should be signified by the same term. It is 
with this view of the subject, that St Paul observes, that the 
scripture does not say to offsprings. It is his purpose to imply, 
that this strange use of language would be required to answer to 
the supposition, that both Jews: and Christians, both the natural 
descendants, and the spiritual children of Abraham, were intend- 
ed by the promise. No, the promise was made to Christ, not 
Israel ; to Christians, not Jews. ‘This he proceeds to confirm 
in what follows. 

The next passage has usually been considered as afford- 
ing clearer proof than any other, that St Paul, in his epistles, 
lias ascribed a mystical meaning to the words of the Old Testa- 
ment.—Galatians, iv. 21-v. 1;—‘ Tell me, you who wish to 
be under the Law, do you not attend to what is in the Book of 
the Law? For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, one 
by a bondwoman, and the other by a free woman. ‘The son 
of the bondwoman was a child of the flesh; but the son of the 
free woman was born in consequence of the promise ;—which 
is an allegory; for these women are the two covenants; the 
one from mount Sinai, producing children who are in servi- 


* Ib. v. 29 
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tude, which is Hagar; for this Hagar is mount Sinai in Arabia, 
and corresponds to y the Jerusalem now existing, which is in servi- 
tude with her children. But the Jerusalem above is free, and 
this is our mother. For it is written, Rejoice thou barren who 
hast not borne; break forth into cries of joy, thou who hast not 
been in travail; for the children of the desolate will be more 
numerous than hers who has a husband. Now we, brethren, 
like Isaac, are children of the promise. But as then the child 
of the flesh persecuted him who was born by the power of God, 
so itis now. But what says the scripture; Cast out the bond- 
woman with her son; for the son of the bondwoman shall not 
inherit with the son of the free. Brethren, we are not children 
of the bondwoman, but of the free. Stand firm in the liberty 
with which Christ has made you free, and be not again brought 
under the yoke of bondage.’ 

Respecting this passage, the question to be decided is, wheth- 
er St Paul did or did not regard the narrative in the Old Testa- 
ment as originally designed to be, in a mystical sense, prophet- 
ical or typical of the state of Jews and Christians. We believe 
he did not. 

The Jewish teachers who had come among the Galatians, 
taught them, as has been said, that the blessings of the Messi- 
ah’s kingdom were confined to Jews by birth, or to proselytes. 
According to them, it was necessary for the Gentile Galatians, 
in order to enjoy those blessings, to join themselves to the Jews, 
submitting to all the rites of the Law. In maintaining this doc- 
trine, their reasoning must have been founded upon the Old 
Testament; and in arguing from it, they interpreted it, as we 
may reasonably suppose, after the fashion of their age and na- 
tion, allegorically. But their arguments, as is ovidiiat from the 
epistle, had had much effect upon the minds of many of the Ga- 
latians. Such being the state of things, the object of the apostle 
in the passage before us, was in part, to show the futility of ar- 
guments founded upon allegorical interpretations, by giving -a 
striking example of the manner, in which a sense wholly oppo- 
site to the purpose of those Jewish teachers, might, according to 
their mode of interpretation, be assigned to the scriptures. If 
this view of the passage be correct, it is a specimen of reasoning 
upon the principles of an opponent, in a case where such rea- 
soning is perfectly allowable. ‘The argument is an argumentum 
ad hominem. 'That the Jewish teachers would reason in the 
manner supposed, is in itself highly probable ; and if they did 
so, we should expect the apostle to take at least as much notice 
of it, as we believe him to have done in the passage before us. 
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If it were his purpose to advert to it, no mode of doing so, as 
far as appears, could have been more proper, than that which 
the preggding remarks represent him as having adopted. With 
this conception of the passage, the words with which it com- 
mences, must be understood as having in them something of 
irony ; ‘Tell me, ye who wish to be under the Law, do you not 
attend to what is in the Book of the Law ?’ 

It must be observed, that the secondary sense which St Paul 
gives to the narrative, could not, from its nature, have rested up- 
on any traditionary authority in the Jewish schools. He him- 
self brings no arguments to establish it; nor does he use it as 
the foundation of any argument. He does not attempt to prove 
it, nor to prove anything by it. The truth of those facts to 
which he represents the narrative as corresponding, is equally as- 
sumed as the truth of the narrative itself. Now supposing the 
truth of a fact or a doctrine to be granted, an allegorical exposi- 
tor may fancy that he discovers a mystical sense, expressive of 
it, in certain words of the Old ‘Testament; and may thus explain 
them to readers whom he regards as agreeing with him in be- 
lief. Such an exposition may even serve to confirm their faith. 
But in earnest controversy, a supposed inystical sense, unsupport- 
ed by traditionary authority, or by a show of reasoning, would 
be wholly out of place. It would be used as a direct argument, 
if at all, only by one who had been accustomed to indulge in the 
very extravagance of allegorical exposition. What, for instance, 
would be thought of a Jewish Rabbi, who undertook, in contro- 
versy with a Christian, to prove the falsehood of our religion by 
mystical interpretations of the Old ‘Testament? Now St Paul 
was writing in earnest controversy ; he was a man of strong good 
sense ; and it cannot be pretended that he was an extravagant 
allegorist. Such being the case, it does not seem reasonable to 
imagine, that the apostle, understanding the narrative which he 
quoted in a mystical sense, adduced the correspondence between 
this sense and certain facts which he asserts, as an argument 
for the truth of those facts. The circumstances which were the 
immediate occasion of his allegorizing the narrative, seem to be 
much better explained by the supposition before stated. 

It is not to be thought, however, that the purpose which has 
been mentioned, was the sole purpose of the apostle. The nar- 
rative in his hands becomes a striking parable, if we may so 
speak, by which he expresses the truth of the bondage of the 
Jews, and the freedom of Christians; by which he teaches, not 
proves, the superior dignity and privileges of the latter, and en- 
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forces the doctrine, that they, not the Jews, are the offspring of 
Abraham, to whom the promise to the patriarch had respect. 

There are no quotations from the Old Testament in the two 
epistles to the Thessalonians. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, St Paul, in affirming 
the right of the apostles to be supported by their converts, asks, ch. 
ix. 8-10 ;—* Is what I say founded only on the common notions 
of men? Does not the Law also say the same? For it is writ- 
ten in the Law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle an ox, whilst 
treading out grain. Does God care for the oxen alone? Or 
does he, in its full purpose, say this for our sakes? For our 
sakes, indeed, was it written ; for he who ploughs and he who 
threshes, ought to do so in the hope of sharing the grain.’ 

There is no reason for understanding the apostle as affirming 
that the direction which he quotes has a mystical sense, and was 
intended in this sense to apply to the apostles. His meaning is, 
that the principle involved in the direction, is applicable to all 
from whom we receive benefits ; that if even the ox was not to 
be muzzled, while treading out the grain, much more might the 
apostles, while conferring such great favors upon men, expect 
a return of kindness for the relief of their wants.* 

Again, in the tenth chapter of this epistle, St Paul compares 
the favors bestowed upon the Jews whom Moses led out of 
Egypt, with those bestowed on the first Christians. The Jews, 
however, he proceeds to remark, notwithstanding the favors they 
had enjoyed, had at last, in consequence of their sins, perished 
in the wilderness. Unworthy Christians might, in like manner, 
lose all the benefits to be derived from their religion, and become 
objects of severe punishment. His purpose is to warn the Co- 
rinthians against bringing destruction upon themselves by indulg- 
ing in those vices which had been the ruin of the Jews, and to 
some of which the Corinthians were particularly exposed. In 
running this parallel between the Jews who were led out from 
Egypt and the first Christians, he uses one or two turns of ex- 
pression, which are quite intelligible in their proper sense, but 
which have, however, been misunderstood, and thus given occa- 
sion to the notion, that he interprets allegorically the passages 
of the Old Testament to which he refers. He says, v. 4;— 
* And all drank of the same miraculous water ; for they all drank 


*Comp. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18.—‘ The Jews,’ says Gill in his note on the passage 
quoted above, ‘ give many rules relating to this law [Thow shalt not muzzle an 
ox whilst treading out grain}, and particularly observe, that it is to be extended 
to all sorts of creatures as well as the ox, and to all sorts of business; and that 
what is said of the ox, is much more to be observed with respect to men.” 
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from the miraculous rock which followed them ;* and this rock 
was the Messiah ’—or in other words, was Christ. , 

By the last declaration the apostle meant that the rock might 
be regarded as symbolical of Christ ; not that it was intended as 
a type of Christ: As all the Jews had drunk of that water mi- 
raculously provided by God, which gushed from the rock of 
Horeb, so all Christians had drunk of those waters of life which 
flowed from the Messiah. 

In two following passages, the word tue occurs in the origi- 
nal, and has been improperly understood to mean types; so that 
St Paul in consequence has been thought to countenance by 
these passages, the belief of types in the Old Testament. ‘The 
passages may be thus rendered, v. 6 ;—‘ Now all these things 
were warnings for us, that we eaudd “se indulge in sinful de- 


sires as they did. "—Again, v. 12;—‘ All these things happened 
to them as w arnings.’ 


the Common Version, nor patterns, as in Wakefield. Neither 
the word example nor pattern, when thus connected, can be used 
with propriety except to denote what is a proper subject of imi- 
tation, or what has been actually imitated. We have no word 
in English, which corresponds to the Greek word in its various 
significations. ‘The term, warning, sufficiently expresses its 
sense in the connexion in which it is used above. 

In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and in the Epistle 
to the Romans, there are no passages requiring attention. ‘The 
Epistle to the Romans alone is of about the same length as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, after exhorting them to spir- 
itual unity, St Paul thus proceeds, ch. iv. 5-12 ; —! There is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of a all, he who 
is over all, perv fading all, and in you all. On every one, Chris- 
tian gilts have been graciously bestowed in due proportion. Thus 
it is said; When he ascended on high, he led the captives captive, 
he conferred gifts on men. Now what is implied in his ascending 
on high, but that he even descended to the lower region of the 
earth? He who descended is the same as he who ascended far 
above all the heavens, to accomplish all things; and he gave to 
some to be apostles, some to be public teachers, some to be evan- 
gelists, some to be pastors and private teachers; in order that 


We render the word timo, warnings, not ensamples, as in 


* The apostle here adopts a tradition of the Jews, that the rock of Horeb, or 
the fountain which gushed from it, followed their fathers through the wilderness, 
supplying them with water. See Schoettgen, Wetstein, and Gill on the passage. 
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they might perfect the holy, execute the work of the ministry, 
form the body of Christ.’ 

The words used by St Paul are founded upon a passage in 
Psalm Ixviii. 18. He has been thought by Grotius, and many 
others, to have applied them in‘a mystical sense to Christ. But 
the supposition is unnecessary and improbable. Passing over 
all mere conjectures respecting the Psalm, it is obviously a 
hymn of praise to God for his protection of the Israelites, and 
for the favors which he had conferred upon them. ‘The partic- 
ular passage referred to, describes, in the Oriental style, God’s 
ascending to heaven in triumph, after subduing his enemies. 
The words used by St Paul, He conferred gifts on men, do not 
answer to those of ‘the Septuagint, and probably do not express 
the sense of the corresponding clause, as it stands connected, 
in the original. ‘The verse quoted is obscure. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing is the most probable rendering of it ;—* Thou hast as- 
cended on high, leading captive a multitude of captives, receiving 
gifts from men, even from the rebellious; there thou dwellest, 
Lord God.’ 

St Paul, it would seem, conceived that the words of the clause 
in question, would, when taken apart from their connexion, bear 
the sense which he has put upon them; and using them 
merely as a rhetorical quotation, he appears not to have been 
solicitous about their exact meaning in the original. Accom- 
modating the passage to his purpose, he merely adduces this 
poetical description of the power of God, as presenting a strik- 
ing picture of his power, as manifested in the establishment of 
Christianity, in subduing the opposition of its enemies, and in 
conferring upon men offices and benefits, connected with it. 
He simply expresses his own conceptions in the language of the 
Psalmist, giving, as is often done in rhetorical quotations, a turn 
to the words of one clause, so that they express a sense different 
from their meaning in the original. 

The comment of the apostle upon the words in question, is, 
again, rhetorical, not argumentative. * Now what is implied,’ he 
asks, ‘in his ascending on high, but that he even descended to 
the lower region of the earth ?’—that is, to the lower region of 
the universe, which is the earth. The meaning may be thus 
expressed ; ‘ When it is said, or when I say, that God ascended 
on high, it is implied in these words that God first descended to 
earth ; that is, (according to the common meaning of this figure, ) 
that the power of God himself was extraordinarily manifested 
upon earth.’ Jt was by the power of God that Christianity was 
established, and by him are its blessings conferred. The sen- 
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tence is without any obvious purpose or connexion except in 
reference to God. Understand the words of Christ, and we 
make the apostle imply, that Christ’s ascension to heaven 
proved a previous descent from it. But the premises would 
afford no support for this conclusion ; and the thought would be 
so foreign from the context, that its introduction would be incon- 
gruous. ‘The offices and gifts spoken of in this passage, are in 
other places referred by St Paul to the appointment of God, 
not of Christ. See Romans, xii. 3. 1 Cor. xii. 6, 28. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, there is another passage in 
which St Paul has been thought to give a mystical sense to the 
words of scripture. After speaking of the love of Christ to the 
church, of which he is the head, and which is his body, the apos- 
tle proceeds, ch. v. 28, 33 ;—‘ Thus ought husbands to love their 
wives, regarding them as their own bodies. He who loves his 
wife, loves himself. Now no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
fosters and cherishes it; even as Christ does the Church; for 
we are members of his body, of his flesh and of his bones. For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife, and they two become one flesh. This new doctrine 
is of great worth ; I mean that respecting Christ and the church. 
But do you also, severally, every one love his own wife as 
himself.’ 

Instead of the words given above, ‘This new doctrine is of 
great worth,’ the Common Version renders, ‘'This is a great 
mystery.’ The term pusrewv, rendered mystery, is in its primary 
signification best translated by the word secret. When used in 
the New Testament respecting any doctrine or truth, it means 
one which has been secret or unknown, but is now revealed. 
It never denotes one which is obscure or mysterious, because 
partially incomprehensible. ‘The term new doctrine, in general, 
answers to its meaning as nearly as any which can be conve- 
niently used. 

Taking with us this explanation, we shall perceive upon re- 
curring to the passage in Ephesians, that the apostle, in what 
has been quoted and in what precedes, is running a parallel 
between the union of husband and wife, and the union of 
Christ and the church, and between the love which Christ had 
manifested to the church, and the love which husbands ought to 
bear their wives. ‘This parallel is founded upon figures familiar 
to him, of the church being the body of Christ, of which he is 
the head, and of Christians being members of Christ. After 
having by a very bold figure described the intimate union be- 
tween Christ and the church in the words which Adam had ap- 
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plied to Eve (‘we are—of his flesh and of his bones’), he passes 
to the subject of the union between man and wife, and observes 
that those words contain the reason which was assigned, why a 
man should Jeave his father and mother and cleave to his wife ; 
the apostle’s main object being to show, how intimate the con- 
nexion between them had been considered from the beginning. 
He then returns for a moment to the union between Christ and 
the church, and observes that this new doctrine, this doctrine 
before unknown, because no such union had existed, is of great 
worth. But perceiving that he had so blended his topics to- 
gether as to occasion some obscurity, he adds ; ‘ I speak with re- 
ference to Christ and the church ;’ or,‘ [mean that doctrine 
respecting Christ and the church.’ 

In the remaining epistles of St Paul there are no passages 
which need particular explanation. 


We have thus gone through those passages from St Paul, 
which we believe would be selected by a writer, whose object it 
was to show that he had given a mystical sense to words of the 
Old Testament. None of them, when properly understood, 
seem to afford any foundation for the opinion. But supposing 
it to have been proved that they do not, more has been proved 
than is necessary to the present argument. In order to estab- 
lish a wide difference between St Paul and the writer to the He- 
brews, it would be suflicient to show that the mind of the apostle, 
during that period of his life when he wrote his epistles, was 
but little affected by the prevalent errors of his age, respecting 
the interpretation of the Old ‘Testament. ‘This alone would be 
an important and characteristic feature of his writings. 

Many of the passages which were quoted from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are clear instances of proper allegorical interpre- 
tation. ‘The words alleged by the writer are evidently under- 
stood by him in a mystical, or, to express the fact according to 
modern conceptions, in a merely i imaginary, sense. A portion 
only of the passages which bear this character, have been adduc- 
ed. ‘The clear examples of allegorical interpretation in the 
Epistle, exceed the whole number of passages which may be 
regarded as requiring some explanation in reference to this point, 
throughout the epistles of St Paul. 

There is another view of the subject still more to the purpose. 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the words of the Old 
Testament, quoted by St Paul, are sometimes taken in a hidden 
sense ; still this sense is not made the basis of any important 
reasoning ; it is not required by the purpose of the epistle ; nor 
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is it woven into its texture, so that any perceptible rent would 
be occasioned by its removal. It might be taken away, and 
nothing in its former context would give us notice of itsloss. Its 
existence shows a mere momentary and unimportant acquies- 
cence in, or accommodation to, the errors of the age. Butin the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the reasoning throughout is founded 
upon allegorical expositions. ‘They are not accidents of the 
work, which might be removed without injury to it; they are 
essential parts of its structure. ‘To attempt to remove the alle- 
gorical reasonings of the Epistle, and to leave any thing connect- 
ed remaining, would be as idle, as to attempt to separate the veins 
from a slab of variegated marble, without destroying the stone. 
The writer to the Hebrews is an allegorical reasoner in the full 
meaning of the term. St Paul is not an allegorical reasoner. 
The intelligent reader, whose attention has been directed to the 
subject before us, in passing from the epistles of St Paul to the 
E pistle to the Hebrews, will soon perceive, that he is conversant 
with a writer of a different class from the apostle. 

Educated as St Paul was, in a Rabbinical school, by one of 
the most distinguished of the Rabbis, Gamaliel, it is a most 
striking proof of the intellectual power of the apostle, that he 
so far, or entirely, disengaged himself from the errors of the 
learned of his nation, respecting the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. It is an illustration of his strength of mind, which 
has not, perhaps, been before remarked. Notwithstanding what 
must have been his former prejudices, and the conceptions with 
which he must have been familiar, he has nowhere in his epis- 
tles attempted to accommodate to Jesus, any of the allegorical 
expositions, by which so many passages were made by the Jews 
to refer, in a mystical sense, to their expected Messiah. 

The reasoning of St Paul will not always bear a philosophical 
scrutiny. But in respect to this subject, there are various con- 
siderations to be attended to in order to save ourselves from er- 
ror. His premises, as stated by him, do not always afford suffi- 
cient ground for his conclusions; but he has often stated but 
imperfe ctly those which must have existed in his own mind, and 
which would be readily understood by his immediate readers, 
though not formally announced. ‘There is frequently a bearing 
upon the opinions of his time and of those whom he addressed, 
which will not, at the present day, be perceived, except by one 
who has studied his epistles intelligently, with the necessary aids. 
His reasoning, which, at first view, might seem unsatisfactory, 
will, in many cases, appear striking and forcible, when we have 
a correct notion of the opinions < and sentiments of those for whom 
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it was designed. And it is further necessary to attend to the 
fact, that assertions, illustrations, and different modes of present- 
ing the truth, may be, as they often have been, mistaken for 
arguments, and thus viewed under a wrong aspect. In propor- 
tion as we have a just comprehension of the writings of St Paul, 
we shall perceive throughout, the action of a strong mind, direct 
in its purposes, ardent in its feelings, occupied in maintaining 
those fundamental truths, on which the happiness and moral im- 
provement of mankind depended, and raised as much by its 
moral superiority as by its intellectual powers, above the verbal 
subtilties, and the merely arbitrary, unfounded modes of reason- 
ing of a particular school. The force of St Paul’s reasoning, 
and the weakness of the reasoning of the writer to the Hebrews, 
will be most clearly perceived by him who best understands 
their writings. 

From the argument which has now been stated, we conclude, 
therefore, that St Paul was not the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

This argument has extended to such a length, that we must 
still defer the remainder of the article to another number. 





Art. U1.—The Remains of Nathaniel Appleton Haven. With 
a Memoir of hs Life. By Georce Ticxnor. 1827. 


Tuis is an unpublished volume, designed only to preserve 
for the use of friends the written memorials of departed useful- 
ness and genius. We are, however, permitted to avail ourselves 
of it in the course of our labors, that we may extend to a wider 
circle the knowledge and influence of an excellent example, 
and enable him who sought to do good while living, to continue 
to do good by speaking though dead. If indeed we were to treat 
this volume as critics, we should have nothing to say which 
would not gratify the nearest personal friend ; for the purity of 
his heart} and the spotless correctness of his principles, seem to 
have extended a purifying influence to his intellect and taste, 
and to have rendered the works of his pen as faultless as the 
tenor of his life. He was a good and ripe scholar; his writ- 
ings give evidence of habitual carefulness; never slovenly, al- 
ways neat, frequently beautiful. Even the editorial articles of 
a common newspaper became in his hands models of styie ; and 
the ephemeral discussions of a literary club appear to have been 
the subjects of careful thought and execution, to a degree that 
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very strikingly illustrates that feature of his character, that he 
carried principle into everything. 

But while this posthumous volume has nothing to fear in a 
literary point of view, but is rather to be numbered with the 
creditable specimens of American genius and taste in the de- 
partment of letters, it is on a very different account that we are 
anxious to introduce our readers to its contents. The titlepage 
does not say that Mr Haven was a religious man, and that 
every page of this volume, like every day of his life, illustrates 
the beauty and consistency of a christian character. Unpretend- 
ing and unassuming, without loud profession or conspicuous dis- 
play, he exhibited, in all his walks of life and in every station 
to which he was called, the equal, consistent, and useful exam- 
ple of one who acts from the high, equal, and useful principles of 
a firm and habitual faith. His writings are in this respect like 
his life. ‘They are imbued with a christian spirit. It cannot 
be separated from them. Upon whatever topic they treat, the 
uncompromising integrity and purity of the christian morality, rule 
all and subject all to their standard; and no fit occasion, upon 
which it might naturally be introduced, is suffered to pass, without 
recurring to the truth and excellence of that religion, which so 
many profess to honor and yet forget to commend. 

The Memoir prefixed to this volume, is an affectionate tribute, 
not highly colored, not exaggerated, to the memory of one who 
deserved to have all the truth told respecting him, and who 
needed nothing more. It is not a eulogy, not a panegyric, but 
a simple statement of truth. We shall avail ourselves of its 
beautiful language, in offering a sketch of Mr Haven’s life and 
character, which we intend to follow with a few extracts from 
his writings. 

He was born in Portsmouth, N. H. on the 14th day of Janu- 
ary, 1790. 

‘Until he was three years old, his general appearance was so unobtru- 
sive, and he took so little interest in the plays and occupations of child- 
hood, that some of his family, and particularly his venerable grandfather, 
feared he might prove deficient in understanding. But soon after this, 
a marked change appeared. He learned to read more easily than is com- 
mon to children; showed great docility and sometimes eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge suited to his years; and very soon gave proofs and 


instances of selfgovernment, which afterwards became a habit with him, 
and proved, at last, one of the most remarkable features in his charac- 


ter.’ p. Xi. 

He was graduated at Harvard College in 1807. He was 
appointed to deliver a poem on the day of Commencement; at 
which time, however, he was suffering under a violent fever, 
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which threatened to prove fatal, and from which his constitution 
received a shock from which it never recovered. ‘The succeed- 
ing year he passed in the office of assistant instructer in the 
Philips Academy, Exeter. 


‘He was naturally and almost necessarily called upon, in the course of 
it, to make his final decision as to the profession he would pursue. It 
was a subject, indeed, on which his thoughts had long been occupied ; 
but its consequences were to decide so much of his future usefulness and 
happiness, that he now deliberated upon it with new care. His inclinations, 
for some time, had tended strongly towards divinity. His early educa- 
tion in his father’s house had been such as a child receives, who is sur- 
rounded with religious influences and guarded by christian affection; but 
who hears nothing of theological controversy. Very soon, however, he 
was told by others, of dogmas and creeds, and listened to public imstruc- 
tions from the pulpit, in the severest forms of Calvinism. These he, for 
some time, believed to be essential to Christianity ; and the consequence 
was, that, in his junior year at college, he was agitated by painful doubts 
respecting its divine authority. But it was not for a mind like his, long 
to continue in such bondage. He read Paley’s ‘ Evidences,’ the little 
tract of Priestley’s, ‘An appeal to the Serious and Candid Professors of 
Christianity,’ and the ‘Letters to Wilberforce, by a Layman.’ By the 
careful study of these and other books, he gradually returned to happy 
and settled views of christian faith, but not to the creed of Geneva. 
Even before he left college, there are found among his papers proofs of 
the opening of a devout spirit; and, during the year he now passed at 
Exeter, they are not to be mistaken. ‘The interest ‘he took in the reli- 
gious character of his pupils, the zeal and fidelity of his instructions, and 
the purity of his example, are still fresh in the memory of those with 
whom he was associated in the task he had undertaken; while many 
prayers, which he composed at this time, and which still remain among 
his papers, show how solemn he considered the nature of his duties to be, 
and how entirely he relied upon God for the strength necessary to fulfil 
them. Indeed, on all accounts, there can be no doubt, that, from this pe- 
riod of his life, religion constituted the foundation of his character, and 
essentially governed his conduct and life. 

‘It was natural, therefore, that, being called at such a time to make 
choice of a profession, he should have first thought of theology. But 
many circumstances opposed what, if his inclination alone had been con- 
sulted, might probably have been his final choice. His general health 
was not strong; his eyesight was doubtful; and, besides, he was the 
only son in his family, who thus seemed to require him to choose no pur- 
suit, that would necessarily remove him from their immediate neighbour- 
hood. He, therefore, reluctantly gave up the study of divinity, and de- 
termining to devote himself to the law, left Exeter in the autumn of 1808, 
carrying with him the permanent attachment of many, who had been 
drawn to him by the fine talents and interesting qualities in his character, 
which had there been so fast unfolded.’ pp. xv—xvii. 


He pursued his professional studies at Portsmouth, with great 
diligence and a high aim, having an elevated idea of the profes- 
sion itself, and of its responsibilities and duties. 


‘It was, I doubt not,’ says his biographer, ‘in a great degree, because 
Mr Haven thought so highly of his profession as a moral science, and had so 
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well settled his opinions about it, even while studying its elements, that 
he pursued it with such earnestness, perseverance, and success.’ p. XIX. 


He was admitted to the bar in 1811, and designed in the fol- 
lowing spring to visit Europe. But a violent inflammation of 


his eyes caine on, which detained him until after the declaration 
of war in June. 


‘ For three months, he was shut up ina darkened room, and, the greater 
yart of that time, he was confined to his bed, enduring severe pain. 
Even when he was so far recovered, as to be able to go abroad into the 
light, the effects of this illness remained in his constitution. During ten 
years he was able to read only in the daytime; sometimes only a small 
portion of the day ; so that, for a most important period of his life, he was 
deprived of means of improvement, which seemed to be essential to the 
kind of success he sought. 

‘ But the beneficial effects of this visitation of God’s providence, though, 
perhaps, not so immediate and certainly not so obtrusive, were more im- 
portant and lasting. Mr Haven’s mind, during this long period of suffer- 
ing and privation, underwent a striking moral discipline. His thoughts 
were turned inward, and gained a clearness and exactness, which they 
never lost afterwards; his powers of reflection and reasoning were 
strengthened by solitary and silent exercise; his faculties became har- 
moniously balanced; and his own judgment of himself, of his objects in 
life, and of the means he possessed to accomplish them, were finally set- 
tled. I have no doubt, he was a wiser and better man, for this illness, 
all his life afterwards. 

‘Perhaps one circumstance contributed, at this particular time, to give 
a more than commonly serious direction to his thoughts. In March, 1812, 
just before he was confined by this distressing illness, he had publicly pro- 
fessed his belief in the christian religion and become a member of the 
church, over which his venerable grandfather had so long been the pastor. 
His mind had been, for some months, determined on this point, and, indeed, 
his education and feelings had long tended to it. But the particular time 
he selected, was certainly appropriate. He had just finished the study of his 
profession; the world was more distinctly and immediately before him 
than it had been at any previous period of his life ; and he was just about 
to encounter its cares and assume its responsibilities. He paused for a 
moment, therefore, on the threshold, and first publicly dedicated himself 
to God. In doing this, he neither expressed nor entertained any super- 
stitious feeling. He attributed no particular efficacy to the rite he sought, 
except as a means of increasing his reverence of the religon he was 
no less bound to obey without it. He approached the altar of Christiani- 
ty, therefore, simply in a spirit of great humility, making no professions of 
his own piety, but humbly expressing his belief, and praying that he might 
be strengthened to show his faith in hislifeand conduct.’ pp. xxii, xxiii. 


In connexion with this passage we would quote a_ paragraph 
from a letter written in 1818, in which he bears witness to the 
benefits received from his trials. 


‘It is a dangerous habit—because it leads to superstition—to be con- 
tinually inquiring, why a particular event happened at a particular time, 
or why it came atall. But believing as we do, in the overruling provi- 
dence of God, we cannot doubt that every event, proceeding from him, 
was designed by infinite goodness, and directed by infinite wisdom. I 
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have no reason to think, that my life has been marked by any peculiar cir- 
cumstances; yet in looking back upon it, I think I can perceive some 
good purpose intended or produced by every disappointment or trouble 
which has befallen me. My first serious impressions were received in 
sickness; and if they have been preserved or deepened, it has been by 
repeated attacks of disease. I am certain, that, if 1 had enjoyed a life of 
uninterrupted health, I should have been far less deserving of the esteem 
or affection of my friends. I wish to bring myself, and you, and all my 
friends, to such a perfect confidence in the goodness of God, as to sub- 
mit with patience and even cheerfulness, to the discipline of life. I am 
sure, that we are never nearer to happiness, than when we can speak of 
the afflictions of life, and, from trust in God, can add, that “none of these 
things move me.”’ p. 321. 


In 1815 he visited Europe, was at Waterloo a few days after 
the battle, and returned to the United States in November. In 
the succeeding January he married; and the picture of his do- 
mestic life and principles we must quote at length. 


‘Few persons have enjoyed more of the purest domestic happiness than 
fell to his lot, during the ten remaining years of his life ;—not that he 
was without sorrows and disappointments, for he had more than most 
persons of his age, in the loss of children and friends ;—but his marriage 
was the result of a deep attachment, and its happiness was secured and 
sustained by the influence of that religion, which is so peculiarly adapted 
to the quiet and peace of domestic life. He was, too, remarkably sensi- 
ble to what he enjoyed, and fully aware of the sources from which it 
flowed. He was married with religious hopes; and the last letter he 
ever wrote, and one, which was written without any apprehension of his 
approaching illness and death, bears witness, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, to their entire fulfilment. Indeed, in all his relations with his own 
family, Mr Haven eminently enjoyed the peculiar happiness, which a 
Christian should seek. For Christianity was not with him a thing of 
forms and decencies. It was a pervading principle, which entered into 
all his concerns, all his thoughts, all his hopes. He had no interests so 
strong or ambitious, that they were not controlled by it; no happiness so 
reserved, that religion was not a part of it. As the head of a family, in 
particular, he devoted himself earnestly and continually to the religious 
instruction and improvement of his household and dependents, drawing 
the tender minds of his children early to God, and interesting their young 
and unoccupied hearts in those simple views of religion, which were suit- 
ed to their simple thoughts and years. ‘Two beautiful and promising 
children were, at different times, taken from him, when his hopes and 
happiness in them were as full as a father’s ever were. He suffered on 
both occasions most severely ; but each time, as soon as death had set the 
final seal on his hopes, he collected his family, and, by religious rites and 
religious persuasions, tranquillized their minds and prepared them and 
himself to resume, at once, the ordinary duties of life. But he never af- 
terwards seemed to be separated in thought from the children he had 
thus lost; and, when speaking of them, evidently felt, as if they were 
only removed to an adjacent apartment, where he should soon and cer- 
tainly rejoin them. Indeed, in all things and on all occasions, in the even 
tenor of common enjoyments, in sickness, in sorrow, and in death, what- 
ever might occur, his own spirit and the spirits of those nearest to him 
remained balanced by religious principle, or if they were disturbed, were 
disturbed but for a moment ; and those who became intimate in the cir- 
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cle, which his affection had gathered round him, and which his gentle- 
ness retained under his influence, felt, that it was good for them to be 
there.’ p. xxvii, XXVili. 

A man of such a spirit could not be a useless member of so- 
ciety. He would be on the alert for opportunities to do good. 
Accordingly Mr Haven devoted much time to public objects ; 
and especially, ‘showed himself always willing to make exer- 
tions in favor of anything which he thought would tend to raise 
the religious, moral, and intellectual condition of the whole mass 
of society in which his life was to be passed.’ 

He particularly devoted himself to the duties of a Sunday 
school, which was established by his exertions in the south par- 
ish of Portsmouth, and which, through the judgment and spirit 


which have characterized its management, was singularly suc- 


cessful. It appears to have been framed ona more liberal scale 
and prosecuted with a more elevated aim than has been by any 
means common in similar institutions.. His labors in this de- 
partment were most persevering and praiseworthy. 


‘He gave much time, which he greatly valued, in preparing himself for 
his lessons, which were sometimes of a character so elevated, that his 
faculties and knowledge were tasked to fulfil them. He made a great 
sacrifice, in giving up his Sundays to this school ; for he held it to be very 
important to make Sunday a cheerful and happy day to his children and 
family, by giving himself up to them almost entirely. He rose earlier on 
this day than on any other; and read and conversed much with his chil- 
dren, to whom he succeeded in rendering it, what it certainly always 
ought to be, the happiest day in the week. 

‘Mr Haven was interested in few things, during his life, more than in 
this Sunday school. And this might well be anticipated ; for the number 
of children, who received its instructions, was very great; and, though 
he had excellent friends, who cooperated with him earnestly, he was 
himself its moving and governing spirit. That he felt the responsibility 
and was much excited by it to exertion, there can be no doubt. His pa- 
pers are full of it. There are many prayers that he offered up for it; 
great numbers of memoranda, which he used in his instructions; many 
hints for its improvement and extension; and an excellent practical “ Ad- 
dress,” which he delivered before its teachers, to explain to them their 
duties, and urge them to zeal and activity. Let me not, however, be mis 
understood. Mr Haven, it is true, sometimes acted on larger masses of 
the community and in more extensive relations; but for efficient, practi- 
cal usefulness, few persons have done more than he did in this humble 
school ; and the condition and character of a great number of children, 
to whom, in the course of eight years, he patiently and discreetly commu 
nicated this best and most unostentatious of charities, will long bear a 
witness to the value of his services, which cannot be mistaken.’ pp. 
XXXI—XXXiii. 


While he was thus pursuing the walk of diligent usefulness, 
every day growing in the respect and confidence of those around 
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him, and receiving, in various ways, testimonials of the general 
approbation, so that he began to be regarded as one of those se- 
lect and honorable few, upon whom all eyes spontaneously turn 
as the support and strength of the social state, he was suddenly 
arrested in his course, and taken from the world. ‘The account 
of his death and the remarks which follow, are in a high degree 
impressive. 


‘The attack was violent, and never, for a moment, yielded to the most 
active medicines, which, in the conflict, seemed to lose their accustomed 
power. From the nature of the disease, his reason was early affected by 
it. Of this he was conscious, and made the greater effort to collect and 
compose his thoughts. At first, he succeeded, and spoke of the objects 
that had most interested him in ‘life, and of the ‘hopes and principles that 
had governed him, with the unwavering confidence he had felt, when his 
health seemed the strongest and most sure. Even when his mind wan- 
dered, religious feelings, attachment to his friends, and the desire of doing 
good still maintained their accustomed ascendency. But it was soon ap- 
parent, that the conflict could not be long continued, and, shortly after- 

wards, his reason failed altogether. His friends saw, that his separation 
from them was near ; ; and those, who were connected with him through 
his public services, learned, that they were to lose a supporter, who had 
long been foremost in whi utever concerned the common improvement. 
The expression of anxiety and sympathy, throughout the community, was 
remarkable. The very children, as they passed his house, stepped light- 
ly, and were hushed from their sports; and men, in the resorts of busi- 
ness, spoke anxiously to each other, when they talked of their coming 
loss. He died on the third of June, (1826, ] after an illness of eight days ; ; 
and when he was buried, on the following Tuesday, the principal stores 
and shops in the town were shut;—a testimony of public sorrow, which 
has hardly been given to any one among us, who died so young, or to any 
one, who had borne so small a part in ~ those affairs of the times, which 
most agitate men’s personal interests and passions. 

‘And what was it,’ continues his biographer, ‘that made Mr Haven’s 
death such a loss, not to his friends only, but to an extensive community ? 
Tor his personal appearance and address were neither uncommonly strik- 
ing, nor uncommonly prepossessing. His talents could hardly be called 
brilliant, and certainly were not showy. He had less than almost any 
man, of that love of popularity and distinction, which so often obtains, be- 
comes it solicits, general favor and regard. And he died young, at the 
early age of thirtysix, when most men have but just begun to render those 
services to society, which secure public confidence and gratitude. How 
was it, then, under these circumstances, that Mr Haven had gathered 
around him so many friends, made himself the centre of so many differing 
interests, and come to fill so large a space in whatever concerns the gen- 
eral welfare, that his death brought with it a sense of bereavement, w hich 
was felt through all classes of society ? It was, because he possessed 
originally fine powers of mind, which, under a strong and prevalent sense 
of religious res sponsibility and by constant and faithful exercise, had been 
so unfolded and enlarged, that, as he was more widely known, the hopes 
and confidence of men resorted to him more and more, until they had 
come to feel, that he was already important to the best interests of the 
society, with which he was connected; while, at the same time, they 
looked forward to his growing influence and resources, as to a possession, 
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which would certainly be used for their own benefit and that of their 
children. For it was deeply felt, that Mr Haven had devoted his life to 
the best and highest interests of society, and had shown, even in youth, 
that he could contribute much to their advancement. ‘To this end, it was 
obvious, all his relations in life had gradually tended, and all his efforts 
had become directed. At home, inthe quiet and confiding circle of his do- 
mestic happiness, the principle of duty and the desire of improvement, 
though neither ostentatious nor burthensome, had still been perceptible 
above all others. In his intercourse with numerous family connexions, 
and still more numerous personal friends, the same influence had always 
surrounded him, and his religious character especially had wrought with 
the silent force of example, most effectually when least obtrusive; while, 
in the management of professional business, in the discussion of public 
interests, and in the use of means for promoting the progress of society, 
his motives had always been open and respected, and the power of the 
community had been freely lent to him; because all with whom he had 
been associated, felt, that he would use it only for the general welfare. 
Every year, therefore, as it passed by, had been adding to his influence 
and consideration, until, at last, his talents, not one of which had been 
suffered to rust in him unused, had, by their wise and benevolent employ- 
ment, become so balanced, and the different powers of his character had 
become so harmoniously adjusted to each other, that men felt a sober and 
settled confidence in him, which they do not often feel even for the genius 
they most admire, or the enthusiasm by which they are most willingly 
persuaded, His death, therefore, was, indeed, a great loss, and was deep- 
ly and widely felt. He was mourned for, by the community, as men mourn 
over their personal losses and sorrows; and the crowd of those whose 
best interests he had so devotedly served, felt, as they turned back from 
his grave, that they should long look anxiously round, before they could 
find one to fill the place he had left vacant; and still longer, before they 
could find one, who would accomplish the yet greater hopes they had 
trusted to him for the future, with a fond and undoubting confidence. pp. 
XXXViii.—Xxl. 


We have quoted freely from the Memoir, because we have 
been conscious that we should in vain attempt, in our own lan- 
guage, to do the same justice to Mr Haven’s character. We 
must be permitted to add, for the same reason, one further par- 
agraph, in which his religious character is exhibited, in reference 
to the liberal and generous standing which he maintained in re- 
gard to the differences of christian belief. 


‘Mr Haven was, in truth, a religious man in all things. In his opin- 
ions, which he had formed with great care, he belonged undoubtedly, to 
the class of those who are called Liberal Christians, in distinction from 
the Calvinists ; and yet it is not probable, that his speculations would en- 
tirely agree with those of the leaders in any sect; for he was too deeply 
and solemnly persuaded of his own personal responsibility, to trust any part 
of his religious character to human authority. He examined the scriptures 
devoutly, in the unyielding spirit of Protestantism, and received with 
gladness whatever he was persuaded had been taught by Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles. His opinions, therefore, particularly on the most doubt- 
ful points of speculation, were not, at every period of his life, precisely 
the same, nor, at any period, precisely like the opinions of those with 
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whom he most associated. He, however, who pursues his christian in- 
quiries with such candor and solemnity, is little likely to be imbued with 
the spirit of sectarism and controversy. Mr Haven was remarkably 
free from both; and in the latter part of his life especially, he seemed to 
be further and further removed from them. Desiring, as he did, above 
every thing else, the improvement and elevation of the condition and 
character of society, he stood on that high ground, where party dissen- 
sions never reach, and where the desire of proselyting men to a sect, is 
lost in the great and prevalent desire to make them wiser, and better, and 
happier. Although he was much surrounded with controversy, therefore, 
Mr Haven did not share its spirit. On the contrary, he always delighted, 
amidst the conflicts of party, to discover how much of the contention was 
for words only; and his constant effort was not, to fortify himself in his 
own opinions, however carefully and conscientiously formed, but to en- 
large that common ground, on which all Christians may meet in confi- 
dence and charity.’ «pp. xxviii, Xxix. 

Without extending further these remarks on the character of 
the writer, we go on to add a few words respecting the Remains. 
These are writings in poetry and prose, upon various subjects, 
and of quite a miscellaneous character ; orations on public occa- 
sions, papers for a literary club, essays for a newspaper, and 
letters. ‘These, as we have said, bear distinctly the impress of 
the writer’s character, and sustain throughout an elevated moral 
tone. Some of them are upon topics expressly moral and re- 
ligious ; and of those which are not, there are many which offer 
fine illustrations of a moral and religious character. It would 
not be profitable to discuss the merits of the several pieces, or 
the subjects which they present to our notice. We think that 
we shall best illustrate the mind and heart of the author, and 
satisfy our readers, by offering to them selections from the vari- 
ous portions of the volume, and we begin with quoting, from his 
oration delivered at Portsmouth in commemoration of the landing 
of the first settlers, a brief eulogy of the Puritans. 

‘Of these Puritans, as they existed in England, from their first separa- 
tion in 1566, I find it difficult to speak in adequate language. That they 
were men of profound learning, of unblemished morals, of heart-felt piety ; 
that they possessed a knowledge of the scriptures that has never been 
surpassed, and that they understood in a wonderful degree its practical 
application to all the workings of the human heart and the varied inci- 
dents of human life, will scarcely be denied. I readily admit, that with 
this knowledge of religion, there were mingled many strange and enthu- 
siastic opinions; that their ardor for religious truth was often inflamed 
into a fierce ‘and intolerant zeal; that their love of freedom, in its wild 
and impetuous course, often swept away all form, and precedent, and law. 
Yet with all their faults and errors, and they were full of them, the whole 
history of the world cannot present a body of men to be compared with 
the English Puritans. Religion, always a principle of energy, was with 
them the spring of every action. Hence there was no coldness, no 
feebleness im their characters. Accustomed to thoughts that wander 
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through eternity, they had a lofty contempt of the common pursuits and 
motives of human life, which, though it sometimes became a morbid exal- 
tation of character and feeling, yet led them to make continually, without 
effort, and almost. without consciousness, the most heroic sacrifices. 
Where any principle of religion was concerned, or any practice was in 
question that raised the slightest scruple of conscience, they disdained 
alike life and death, and trampled in their scorn upon every thing of pow- 
er, or wealth, or glory that the world could offer. It has been said with 
truth, that “none can aspire to act greatly; but those who are of force 
greatly to suffer.” The English Puritans did suffer much; and they 
suffered greatly. In all their trials, there was a calm selfpossession, a mor- 
al grandeur, a sustained energy. Intheir stern contempt of danger and 
suffering, there was norelenting weakness. They endured pain, because 


they despised it.’ pp. 11, 13. 
From the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dart- 


mouth College, we extract a passage respecting the reforma- 
tion and the bible. 



















‘In reviewing the splendid career of human intelligence, during the last 
three centuries, it is impossible not to ascribe much of its progress to the 
reformation of Luther. That great man gave an impulse to society which 
it has ever since preserved. He taught men to examine, to reason, to in- 
quire. He unfolded to their wondering gaze, a form of moral beauty, 
which had been too long shrouded from their eyes by the timid dogma- 
tism of the Papal church. It isto Protestant Christianity, gentlemen, that 
you are indebted for the noblest exercise of your rational powers. It is 
to Protestant Christianity, that you owe the vigor of your intellectual ex- 
ertions and the purity of your moral sentiments. I could easily show you 
how much the manliness of English literature, and the fearless intrepidi- 
ty of German speculation, and how much even of the accurate science of 
France, may be ascribed to the spirit of Protestant Christianity. It is 
from the influence of this spirit, that the sublime astronomy of La Place 
has not been, like that of Galileo, condemned as heretical. It is to Protes- 
tant Christianity, that you owe the English Bible; a volume, that has 
done more to correct and refine the taste, to elevate the imagination, to 
fill the mind with splendid and glowing images, than all the literature 
which the stream of time has brought down to the present age. I hope 
I am not laying an unhallowed hand upon the Ark of God, if I presume 
to recommend the Bible to you, as an object of literary enthusiasm. The 
Bible !—Where in the compass of human literature, can the fancy be so 
elevated by sublime description, can the heart be so warmed by simple, 
unaffected tenderness >—Men of genius! who delight in bold and mag- 
nificent speculation, in the Bible you have a new world of ideas open to 
your range.—Votaries of eloquence! in the Bible you find the grandest 
thoughts clothed in a simple majesty, worthy of the subject and the au- Be 
thor.—Servants of God! I need not tell you that the glories of immortali- | 
ty are revealed in language, which mortal lips had never before emplow 
ed!—But I forbear. The Bible is in your hands; and even now, while I 
am speaking its praise, “it is silently fulfilling its destined course,” it is 
raising many a heart to the throne of God.’ pp. 31, 32. 






























The next extract from the same performance, illustrates the 
advantages of religious freedom. 
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advantage, in estimating the intellectual condition of our countrymen. 
Though much evil has arisen, and from the nature of things must arise, 
from the asperity of party contest, yet subjects of so awful a nature, and 
so interesting to the feelings and happiness of all, can hardly be discussed 
without producing some elevation of mind and seriousness of temper. In 
our country, the maxims and doctrines of the higher philosophy, discours- 
es on the being and attributes of the Deity, and on the nature and desti- 
nation of the human soul, subjects which among the ancient philosophers 
were revealed only to the initiated, are matter of daily and hourly conver- 
sation. I appeal to the record of past experience, to the general history 
of mankind, to illustrate the effect of religious freedom. Why is all the 
literature of Germany at this day confined to her Protestant provinces ? 
Why has Catholic Switzerland never produced a single man, eminent in 
any art or science, while the Protestant Cantons have been, for two cen- 
turies, enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge? Why, in fine, 
was Catholic France always superior in intelligence to the nations around 
her, to Spain, to Sicily, to Naples? Because Catholic France was never 
without heretics ; because, even after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, subjects of religious controversy were kept alive by books from 
Switzerland and Holland, by the manly sense of Grotius, and the subtle 
infidelity of Bayle. It is impossible that men should be dull and sordid in 
their feelings, or low and grovelling in their desires, who are familiar with 
the sublime conceptions of Christian philosophy. And where many minds 
are ardently engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, on subjects most in- 
teresting to their happiness, the impulse is gradually communicated to 
other classes in the community, and extended to other subjects of re- 
search.’ pp. 32, 33. 

We are glad to oppose to the erroneous assertions of some 
extravagant clergymen of the present day, the sober judgment 
of a thinking layman on the subject of miracles. 


‘In fact, since the first ages of Christianity, the faith has been spread, 
not by preaching, but by colonization. Nations have become Christian 
as they have become civilized, by having Christian colonies planted among 
them; or by falling under the dominion of nations already Christian. 
There is a striking difference between the first establishment and subse- 
quent extension of Christianity, to which I have already adverted. It was 
planted in the world by the immediate power of its divine Author, it is 
left to be extended by the exertions of its feeble professors ; just as the 
understanding is the immediate gift of God ; but its improvement or per- 
version, is left to the care of him who possesses it. For missionaries in 
the present day, even if their number was increased to their wildest wish- 
es, to expect the success of the apostles, deserves a stronger name than 
folly or presumption. Their error consists in applying to themselves the 
directions and the promises given to the inspired apostles. The “ foolish- 
ness of preaching,” which was to convert the world, was preaching at- 
tended with miracles; but we have no promise that the preaching of un- 
inspired missionaries shall convert the world.’ pp. 49, 50. 

There is truth and spirit in the following paragraph on 
tracts. 

‘There is another consideration, sir, which with me has irresistible 


force. The enemies of Christianity, and the foes of good government, 
have hitherto found Tracts the most powerful instrument for effecting 
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their purposes. They write no labored treatises; they send forth no 
Missionaries. It is sufficient for their object to circulate a song, or an 
anecdote, or to exhibit a caricature. What were the licentious tales of 
Voltaire, which, month after month, and year after year, spread impurity 
and corruption, and doubt and discontent, through so much of the civilized 
world ;—what were these but Tracts? What was the “ Age of Reason,” 
but a Tract? Think you, that Paine understood and felt the difficulties 
of revelation, and the plausible objections to Christianity, better than 'T'o- 
land or Tindal or Hobbes? Yet his work is read and circulated, and is 
even now producing its sad effects upon the weak and the ignorant, while 
theirs have long since ceased to be found, except in public libraries, and 
upon the shelves of collectors. And whence this difference? Simply 
from the fact, that their works were too bulky to be read, except by the 
studious and the learned, while his was a Tract that could be mastered in 
half an hour. Their works were like the vegetable poisons, baneful 
enough in their nature, but offering some security from the very quantity 
necessary to produce a fatal effect; while his, was the concentrated min- 
eral poison, causing death by a single drop. 

‘Surely, if ever it be lawful to learn policy from an enemy, it is so here. 
We have felt the force of these weapons. Our ranks have been thinned 
by these light arrows, falling silently among us. What remains then for 
us, but to employ similar weapons? Let us even darken the air with 
them, that at whatever point the enemy appears, he may be overwhelmed 
with the arrowy shower.’ pp. 53, 54. 


But we prefer making our next extracts from his remarks on 
a subject, in which, as we have seen, he took a deep interest, 
and on which he wrote with great intelligence and good sense. 
His Address to Sunday School Teachers is one of the most val- 
uable manuals on religious education that we have seen. It has 
been already widely known, and therefore we do not quote from 
it. As the subject, however, is one of increasing interest, we 
would suggest the expediency of its being printed again in a 
cheap and accessible form. It would do great good. The pas- 
sages which we give below, are from a Letter on Sunday Schools, 
designed to give some account of that in which the writer was 
engaged; and to point out some of the principles most necessa- 
ry to be kept in view, in order to render religious instruction 
efficacious. ‘The whole Letter is deserving the study of those 
engaged in this good work. 

‘With regard to our mode of instruction, the grand principle is, that 
religious instruction, to be effectual, must be adapted to the actual state 
of the child’s mind—it must, therefore, necessarily be by familiar conver- 
sation. The getting of lessons is of very little consequence, except as it 
affords an opportunity for asking and answering familiar questions. ‘The 
course of instruction, therefore, and the books used, are very different in 
different classes, and are constantly varying in the same class. This 
whole business is left to the teachers, who best know the wants and ca- 
pacities of those under their care, with this only restriction, that no new 


book shall be introduced without the knowledge and approbation of the 
superintendents. * * * 


‘We discourage lessons memoriter, except among the smaller classes. 

r > 
‘'The class which IT have at present, [ took somewhat more than a year 
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avo. It consists of boys from eleven to thirteen years old, and is one of 
the oldest and most advanced in school. They had learned about half of 
Cummings’s “Questions,” when they passed under my care. I carried 
them through that book twice; then through Porteus’s “ Evidences ;” 
then Paley’s “ Natural T heology ;” and they are now beginning Watts’s 
“Improvement of the Mind.” They have, at the same time, passed 
through “The Acts” in course, in the followi ing manner ;—I gave every 
Sunday a lesson of about twenty verses ; from ‘these they were required 
to frame as many questions, as they could imagine, and bring them to me, 
in writing, on the next Sunday. We then compared their several ques- 
tions together, and talked about them, and answered them. ‘This has 
brought into use all the knowledge I possess, and required a great deal 
more. One of my boys brought to me one hundred and fifty ‘questions, 
and another ninetysix from the first chapter of “The Acts.” Read it, and 
you may judge of their industry, as well as their ingenuity. I am now, at 
their repeated request, to begin an examination of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. I have not yet settled my plan; but I foresee it will cause me 
some labor. Porteus’s “ Evidences” I found was not an interesting book 
to them. It became necessary to prepare a sort of commentary of histo- 
rical facts, to fix their attention upon it, and on the whole it did not suc- 
ceed well. But Paley’s “ Theology” was a delightful book—it arrested 
and fixed their attention beyond hope. 

‘You will perceive from this account, that almost every thing depends 
upon the teachers; and I take pleasure in telling you, that from our ex- 
perience the teachers can be depended upon, for almost every thing. 
Some of those connected with our school have the children at their hous- 
es to explain and illustrate more at large than they can do at school. 
And the children are not only willing to attend at such times, but are 
pleased with it. Instruction has been made interesting, and they are 

willing to go out of the way to get it. * * * 

‘The children should not be collected by the clergymen; they will not 
have half the success of laymen. It is their profession to talk of the im- 
portance of religious instruction, and in their visits to irreligious families, 
such conversation passes as words of course. But send a lawyer or a 
merchant, and the very novelty of the thing excites attention. Besides, 
the influence of the minister should be reserved for greater occasions. 

‘A division of classes, according to age, is impossible. We have some- 
times put together children of five years and of eleven years; and that 
because they required precisely the same kind and degree of instruction. 
An intelligent child of a religious family, will know as much of religious 
truth, and will be as capable of understanding religious truths, at six years 
old, as the unsettled children about the streets know or can understand 
at thirteen years. I had a boy at school two years ago—and a very smart 
boy too—who, at ten years old, was, with difficulty, made to comprehend 
what was meant by God. You might as well arrange them according to 
the color of their hair, as according to their ages. * * * 

‘A very inadequate opinion prevails, of the nature of the instruction to 
be given at Sunday schools. If it be only the asking a certain number of 
prescribed questions, and receiving a rigin number of prescribed an- 
swers,—-if it be only catechising,—you may spare yourself any further 
pains. You have only to turn over the “aes school to the town crier, 
and let them be taught to recite by pl itoons. But if you desire to aw aken 
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their faculties, to watch the first glimmerings of piety, to feed the flame 
without extinguishing it, you must study the character and habits of the 
child, you must adapt your mind to his, and your language to his, and by 


a yery constant course of cross-examinati mn, bece rtain that you are rightly 
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ly understood, and that you have made the impression you intended to 
make. And for all this, what are fiftytwo days in a year? * * * 

_ ‘I think the minister should not attend the school]. Religious instruc- 
tion from him, or in his presence, is too much a thing of course. Besides, 
if your teachers are to talk with the children (and their instruction is 
worth nothing, if they do not), many of them will be embarrassed by the 
presence of their minister. They will be afraid to talk freely, lest he 
should hear them. Besides, there may be important occasions, when the 
clergyman may be called in, with powerful effect, and his presence should 
not be made too common. I say nothing of the great labor which your 
plan would impose upon the minister on the Sabbath, when he can ill af- 
ford the time or strength. * * * 

‘Children do not become pious, by getting lessons of piety. As the 
teacher can certainly learn as fast as the children, I can see no reason 
why they should not carry the same class onward to an indefinite pro- 
gress. It should be impressed upon them, that it is a school for them- 
selves, as well as the children; that “he who watereth shall be watered 
himself.”’ pp. 185-192. 


We shall close our extracts with an account of the author’s 
visit to Mrs Barbauld. 


‘I left the building wearied and displeased; and gladly threw myself 
into the carriage, and drove to Stoke Newington to visit Mrs Barbauld. 
I found her an agreeable, sensible woman, with infinite good nature in her 
countenance and manner ; but nothing that denoted a very powerful mind, 
or even marked the rank which she really holds among literary females. 
A volume of Mr Buckminster’s sermons lay upon the table. She told me 
that it had been her constant companion ever since she received it; 


that the sermons were the best in the world, uniting the good sense of 


the English, with the fervor of the French divines. We talked of the 
comparative state of learning in England and America; and she con- 
firmed all the accounts, which I heard before, of the deplorable ignorance 
of the lower classes in this country. Numerous as the learned and well 
informed persons undoubtedly are, seven persons in eight are unable to 
read and write. She says it will be time enough for America to write 
books in the next century,—she ought now to be cultivating her soil, and 


laying in a stock of learning and taste, to be employed, when the glories _ 


of England have passed away. She deprecated the introduction of large 
manufactories among us, and especially the employment of young children 
inthem. An attempt, she added, was making to procure an act of Par- 
liament, prohibiting the employment of children, under ten years of age, 
for more than ten hours a day. How great must be the evil, when such 
is the remedy! She did not appear to have a very accurate notion of the 
geography of America, and I have found no one who had. They seem 
to think here, that Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington, lie close togeth- 
er, like Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol.’ pp. 299, 300. 

There are one or two passages of a religious character in the 
correspondence, which we have a special desire to present to 
our readers, but feel ourselves forbidden by the personal and 
private allusions which they contain. We therefore close our 
extracts from this volume, with a feeling of reverence for the 
memory of him whose mind and heart are recorded in it, and an 
earnest prayer that his example may stimulate others to devote 
their talents in like manner to the service of religion and the 


beaetit of manu. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1, The Exclusive System. A Discourse deliver- 
ered in Groton, Massachusetts, at the Installa- 
tion of Rev. Charles Robinson, November 1, 
1826. By James Walker. Boston, Bowles & 
Dearborn, 1827. 8vo. pp. 56. 

WE believe this Discourse has already 
been very extensively circulated ; but, 
as our work may go into the hands of 
some who may not have seen it, we feel 
it our duty to recommend it to their no- 
tice. It sets a most interesting and im- 
portant subject in anew and striking 
light, and is marked throughout with 
great distinctness of statement and great 
originality and force both of thought and 
expression. Indeed, we do not know 
that the Unitarian controversy has pro- 
duced an abler performance, or one that 
better deserves the careful attention of 
thinking men. 


2. Unitarian Christianity free from Objectiona- 
ble Extremes. A Sermon, preached at the 
Dedication of the Unitarian Church, in Augus- 
ta, Geo, December 27, 1827. By Samuel 
Gilman, Pastor of the Second Independent 
Chureh, Charleston, 8, C. Charleston, James 
S. Burges, 1828. Svo. pp, 44. 

We have often expressed our pleasure 
on receiving this writer’s productions, 
and it has become a matter of course 
with us to expect something ingenious 
and striking in whatever comes from his 
pen. We have not been disappointed 
in respect to the sermon before us. 
Though not perhaps in all points so fin- 
ished a composition as we have seen 
from the same source, yet it possesses 
the higher excellences of pulpit ad- 
dresses in a degree that will add to the 
reputation of the preacher. The intro- 
duction, which is devoted to the ‘ task 
of speciatly analyzing the causes of mu- 
tual congratulation’ belonging to the oc- 
casion of dedicating a new house of wor- 
ship, we think rather too long, though. it 
is remarkably appropriate and eloquent. 
Mr Gilman’s leading design is to show 
that ‘ Unitarian Christianity, as a system 
of religion and morals, is perfectly free 
from every doctrinal extravagance, every 
practical excess and every formidable 
difficulty, with which other systems of 
opinion are chargeable.’ 

In discussing this subject, he refers 
to a great variety of topics, in respect to 
which rcligionists of different sects have 


been found at ‘ opposite, offensive, and 
dangerous extremities,’ while ‘ Unitarian 
Christianity preserves the midway path’ 
of truth and safety. Unitarianism, for 
instance, ‘is infinitely removed from 
Atheism on the one side, since the very 
basis of our whole system, and the fact 
from which it derives its name, is, that 
there is ONE Living and True God. It 
is equally removed, on the other side, 
from Polytheism, or from any of those 
forms of belief, which, as far as language 
has any meaning, imply the existence 
of two, or three, or more, distinct, and 
independent Gods.’ Another of the ex- 
tremes alluded to, ‘is Deism, between 
which and Unitarianism there is an im- 
measureable distance. The Deist re- 
jects a revelation, denies the truth of the 
bible, and considers ‘God as sitting apart 
from all concern in the moral creatures 
whom he has formed. The Unitarian, 
on the contrary, embraces a revelation 
with his whole heart, believes devoutly 
in the truth of the bible, adores a super- 
intending Providence, relies on the of- 
fering of prayer, acknowledges his im- 
mediate responsibleness to his Creator, 
and adopts the sanctions of a future state 
of retribution. But he vibrates not 
over to what he esteems the opposite 
point of the arch, viz. that revelation and 
reason are at variance.’ Unitarianism 
is then considered in relation to Judaism 
and Mahometanism. It is next con- 
trasted with Trinitarianism in respect to 
the nature and character of Jesus Christ. 
It neither deifies him, nor reduces him 
to the level of a mere man. We can- 
not refrain from quoting the following 
remarks under this head, as a specimen 
of the author’s manner of illustrating ob- 
scure points of doctrine. 

* But what is the essential point, the real heart 
of the difference which separates the two par 
ties? It is this. Unitarians believe that the 
Father and the Son are intimately conNECTED. 
Trinitarians maintain that the two beings are 
in some way mysteriously IDENTIFIED. They 
imagine that one person had at the same time a 
divine anda human nature. We believe that 
the divine nature filled the human with its un- 
speakable effluences. The doctrine of Trinita- 
rians is equivalent to asserting that a single ob- 
ject can atthe same moment possess the nature 
of fire and water. The doctrine of Unitarians 
is but analogous to the assertion that the heat 
of fire may pervade and become intimately 
mingled with the water. Thus we avoid the 
inadmissable extreme just mentioned, with which 
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our opponents are chargeable ; and also the op- 
posite extreme, which they so mistakenly ascribe 
to us, of reducing, as it were, the water to a 
mere mass of ICE, 

¢ That you may perfectly understand our mutu- 
al opinions on this point, I will further try to 
explain the matter by a clear and familiar illus- 
tration, Suppose some rich, powerful, and be- 
nevolent friend should make you a present of a 
golden cup. - If the vessel contained nothing, I 
allow that it would be a “* mere’? golden cup. 
But suppose that your friend had filled that cup 
with some infinitely precious cordial, some elixir 
of immortal life, which you could obtain from no 
other quarter in existence. Would it then be 
right to say that he had given you a mere cup 2? 
Now I frankly assure you that Unitarians re- 
gard the Saviour not as the mere golden cup, not 
as a-mere man, but as that cup filled with the 
precious elixir of life ; and in this point of view 
they gratefully receive him from the hand of 
God, invested with divine authority, filled with 
heavenly wisdom, and laden with eternal bles- 
sings to mankind, But what do our Trinitarian 
brethren insist upon? They say, your cup is 
worth nothing, and all that it contains is worth 
nothing, because it is not equal to the friend 
who gives it, and because it does not possess his 
nature! If this be not an unwarrantable extreme 
in doctrine, I know not what is ; but it is cer- 
tainly an extreme of which Unitarians are not 
guilty.’ pp. 23-25. 

The other topics of the discourse are, di- 
vine influences ; atonement; future pun- 
ishment ; divine decrees, foreknowledge, 
and predestination ; views and uses of 
the bible ; rules and principles of scrip- 
tural interpretation ; points of religious 
ceremony; matters of church govern- 
ment; and methods of propagating 
opinions. In respect to all these points, 
the preacher shows, in a very satisfacto- 
ry manner, that Unitarian Christianity is 
at equal distances from every kind of 
speculative and practical extreme, and 
hence happily discloses a new and strong 
proof in its favor. 

Having thus accomplished the purpose 
which he proposed to himself, he con- 
cludes with the following expression of 
confidence in the ultimate prevalence 
of the religious system of which he has 
shown himself so able an advocate. 


* That such a system will not eventually pre- 
vail, L entertain no fears whatever. Calculating, 
not as the member of a sect, but as an observer 
of human nature, [ am entirely persuaded that 
the present outrageous and disproportiuned pre- 


judice against Unitarianism, must, from the ~ 


very nature of things, ere long experience a re- 
action. The coming generation will wonder, 
what excesses of immorality, what daring acts 
of impiety, what freaks of folly and absurdity, 
exhibited by Unitarianism, could provoke in their 
fathers so much hostility against it. Even now 
it finds some professed advocates in almost every 
church in Christendom, Even now there are 
innumerable unconscious Unitarians in all 
churches, who scarcely dare to think that they 
are so, but who have no other mode of explain- 
ing their meaning, when the touchstone of in- 
quiry is applied to their belief; Even now, also, 
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nearly every week brings tidings of some new 
church being established on these dear and sa- 
cred principles, in spite of a compacted and per- 
severing enginery of bitter opposition, which 
would overwhelm any other cause in the world, 
but one founded on the first principles of ever- 
lasting truth. For every single individual who 
abandons Unitarianism, it is an undeniable fact, 
that more than one whole congregation accedes 
to the system. And such, I see and feel, will he 
the proportion of its progress to that of its de- 
cline, for centuries to come. Unnumbered seri- 
ous, pious, and conscientious inquirers, when 
shocked by the excesses, and staggered by the 
difficulties, in which the present popular systems 
of Orthodoxy are involved, yet still more shock- 
ed and staggered hy the opposite excesses and 
difficulties attending on irreligion and infidelity, 
must, I devoutly believe, after vibrating from 
opinion to opinion, and from doubt to doubt, 
find no place for their trembling, wearied souls 
to rest in, but that “blessed poise of Unitarian 
Christianity, through which the directest line is 
drawn from earth to heaven.’ pp, 41-48. 





3. Johnson’s English Dictionary, as improved 
by Todd, and abridged by Chalmers; with 
Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, combined : 
to which is added, Walker’s Key to the Clas- 
sical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names. Boston, Charles 
Ewer and T’, Harrington Carter. 1828. 

This work is the result of indefatigable 
pains, and will deservedly supersede the 
use of all other manuals yet published in 
this country. 


4. A Discourse, preached at the Dedication of 
the Bethlehem Church, in Augusta, Maine, 
October 18, 1827. By Alvan Lamson, Min- 
ister of the First Church in Dedham, Mass. 
Augusta, Eaton & Severance, 1827. 12mo 
pp. 32. 

Tue object of this Discourse, a com- 
panion for the one by Mr Lamson noticed 
in our last volume, is, ‘ to explain, not the 
basis of our confidence in the Saviour, but 
the manner in which we build on him as 
the foundation of our piety, our virtue, our 
solace and hope; in other words, to show 
the use we make of his doctrines, ex- 
ample, cross, and resurrection; with a 
more particular view to a refutation of 
the popular charges brought against us, 
that we substitute human speculations 
for the simple teachings of God’s Spirit, 
and that our faith is but one remove from 
infidelity.’ In the prosecution of this 
design, the preacher first meets and re- 
futes the popular charge that Unitarians 
are the worshippers of reason, in opposi- 
tion to revelation, when in fact their faith 
is strictly scriptural, and alone of all the 
creeds of Christendom, can, in all points, 
be stated in plain scripture language, 
‘built,’ in the words of his text, ‘ upon the 
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foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself og ing the chief 
corner stone. First, it is shown how 
Unitarians rest upon Chris t’s doctrines, 
not upon creeds of human invention 

sec ondly, how they build upon his char- 
acter, to which their views of his person 
give peculiar efficacy as an example; 
and I: istly, that they rest upon his suffer- 
ing and resurrection, not because they 
believe his death has satisfied the divine 


vengeance for our sins, or was a ‘ sort of 


tragic representation or show, without 
which pardon could not be dispensed to 
the penitent,’ but because it interests 
their sympathies, is proof of his sincerity, 
of his devotion to the cause of human 
salvation, and because, in connexion with 
his resurrection, it is an evidence of the 
truth of his doctrines, and a confirmation 
of our own hopes of immortality. Re- 
marks follow upon the office of reason in 
the matters of religion, which are forci- 
ble and just, and from which we would 
gladly make extracts had we the space 
to spare for them. The last objection to 
Unitarianisin that is noticed, is, its al- 
leged tendency to infidelity ; a charge 
continually and impudently brought 
iwainst it, although ‘several of the 
ablest and most esteemed advocates for 
the truth of Christianity have been ad- 


vocates, also, for our peculiar views of 


its doctrines, as far, at least, as relates 
to the supremacy of the Father, and the 
inferior and derived nature of the Son, 
and several of sa greatest minds, the 
ornaments of science, of letters, and of 
humanity, have embraced them—Emlyn, 
and Clarke, and Whitby, and Cappe, and 
Watts, and Milton, and Locke, and 
Newton. It seems a little remarkable 
that a system in which such minds have 
rested and found solace—a system from 
the bosom of which has issued a large 
mass of arguments and illustrations, con- 
stantly appealed to by all classes of be- 
lievers, as well adapted to repel the at- 
tacks of infidels, and fortify the faith and 
hopes of the Christian, should be charged 
with a tendency to skepticism.’ But in 
fact Unitarianism is the most effectual, 
and let us add, as we believe, the only 
effectual remedy against that very infi- 
delity of which it is slanderously report- 
ed tobe the friend andally. It is what 
has passed for Christianity which infidels 
have rejected, not Christianity itself; 
and in attempting to separate the true 
from the false in religion, to strip it of its 
disguises, and present it in that native 
simplicity in which it dropt from the lips 





of Jesus of Nazareth, Unitarianism is at 
this moment doing more for the destrue- 
tion of infidelity, than, we had almost 
said, even Calvin, with all his absurdi- 
ties and horrors, has ever done to pro- 
duce and to justify it. 

Mr Lamson has long stood high as an 
advocate of the system of faith we hold, 
and it is no small commendation of this 
performance to say that his reputation 
will not suffer from it. 


» The Peculiar Features of Christianity. A 
Sermon preached at the Dedication of the 
Meetinghouse of the Second Parish in Saco, 
and the Installation of the Rev. ‘Thomas Tra 
cy as their Pastor—November 21, 1827. By 
IF’. W. P. Greenwood. 12mo. pp. 22. 

THe text of this sermon is in these 
words ;—‘ And they took him, and 
brought him unto Areopagus, saying, 
May we know what this new doctrine, 
whereof thou speakest,is?? &c. After 
remarking upon the disposition with 
which the Athenians made this inquiry, 
the main subject of discourse is stated 
to be, the manner in which they char- 
acterized St Paul’s teaching. * They 
called it a new doctrine. And they 
rightly called it so. It was anew doc- 
trine ; differing in several most impor- 
tant points from all previous religions, 
and omitting many things which the 
world had come to regard as essential to 
religion.’ It is with these distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Christianity, there- 
fore, ‘that cause it to stand by itself, 
alone and eminent among the religious 
systems of the earth,’ which the dis 
course before us undertakes to state and 
illustrate. First, ‘ Christianity is not 
burthened with rites, forms, and cere- 
monial observances,’ but is eminently a 
spiritual religion. Secondly, our reli- 
gion is distinguished for ‘ the indifference 
which it manifests toward all indifferent 
things. It speaks but languidly or 
speaks not at all, of those minute ordi- 
nances and small concerns, about which 
there is such an imposing display in 
other systems of religion.’ Again, ‘ it is 
a religion of peace,’ and, ‘ unlike all 
others, it occupies itself chiefly in regu- 
lating the passions and subduing the ex- 
cesses of men, and in recommending 
and striving to inculcate and impart the 
humble, modest, mild, and retiring vir- 
tues.’ It teaches, and is the only reli- 
cion that does teach, the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and is especially distin- 
guished ‘by the circumstance that it 
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confers no extraordinary powers on an 
established priesthood, and that it makes 
the offices and duties of religion the 
property and concern, more of the com- 
munity, and less of a distinct order, than 
has been done in any other system of 
faith.’ The last of its peculiarities men- 
tioned, is its want of mystery. After 
showing that in the scriptural sense of 
the term, mystery ‘means something 
which was not known or fully under- 
stood before the christian dispensation, 
but which was perfectly intelligible in 
itself, and which it was the office of 
Christianity to manifest and declare,’ 
and that ‘in the common and modern 
sense of mystery, the word is nowhere 
to be found in our scriptures,’ there fol- 
lows a paragraph which we quote asa 
specimen of the general style of this ex- 
cellent sermon, in the hope that it will 
excite in our readers a wish to read the 
whole of it. 


© T would repeat then, that Christianity has no 
mysteries ; no mysteries in the common and 
popular acceptation of the term. It is an intel- 
ligible religion. He who runs, may read, while 
he is running, its most important and essential 
principles. It explains and elucidates the use- 
ful subjects of faith, instead of lifting them up 
above all possibility of comprehension. It is a 
light, and not a mist. Its few sublime doctrines 
were intended to be easily and readily under- 
stood, so that they might be deeply impressed, 
and might serve to animate and support men 
through this life, and guide’ them to another, 
It instructs, not confounds. It assists reason, 
not bewilders, contemns, and renders it useless. 
It is a revelation ; and to talk of a mystery of 
revelation is to put two words together, which 
contradict each other. A revelation may un- 
fold and explain mysteries, but it can hardly 
propose and inculcate them. Therefore is Chris- 
tianity distinguished from other religions, and 
therefore ‘does it stand high above them, the 
simple, useful, complete, and glorious truth of 
God.’ p. 20. 


The following is a recapitulation of 
the leading topics of discourse. 


‘The really distinctive character of our reli- 
gion, as I have endeavoured to set it forth, may 
thus briefly be summed up. It is simple, intel- 
ligible, spiritual, and practical. ‘T’o these qual- 
ities, in ail their purity and force, no other reli- 
gion, which is or ever was, professed on earth, 
ean lay a rightful claim ; and on these, as on a 
sure and immutable basis, | would establish the 
originality and the superiority of the religion of 
Christ. 

‘IT am of course understood to have spoken of 
Christianity as I read it in its own sacred re- 
cords, and not as [see it in the creeds, rites, 
formalities and dogmas of the majority of the 
visible church. I have made simplicity its chief 
characteristic. Simplicity may be regarded as 
of little value by those who are attached to a 
complicated and mysterious Christianity, and [ 
know that it may seem to them not to have 
been worth naming as a peculiarity of our faith. 
They have a right to think se; but to me and 
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to others, simplicity is beauty, and glory, and 
truth.’ p. 2l. 





6. The Right of Universalists to Testify in a 
Court of Justice Vindicated. By a Member of 
the Bar. Boston, Bowles & Dearborn, 1827. 
8vo. pp. 24. 

Ir seems that alate decision of the 
Circuit Court of the United States in 
Rhode Island, has been greatly misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. It has 
been said to deny the competency as 
witnesses of Universalists, or such as do 
not believe in a future retribution. This 
was denied by professor Stuart of An- 
dover, itis true; but not by the Court 
abovementioned. The judge merely re- 
fused to admit the testimony of a man 
who had no religious belief whatever, 
in which case the taking of an oath 
would have been an idle mockery. The 
pamphlet before us is occupied rather 
with showing this to be sound law, than 
with a particular argument to prove the 
competency of Universalists, though 
this is clearly established. Much inter- 
esting legal learning is brought out in 
the discussion, and the perusal of it has 
inspired us with great respect for the 
author’s talents, and with gratitude for 
the high entertainment afforded by his 
pages. 


7. The Name of Christian the only appropriate 
Name for Believers in Christ. A Sermon, 
preached at the Dedication of the Third Con- 
gregational Church in Cambridge. Dec. 25 


ms 
1227 


27. By Charles Lowell, Minister of the 
West Church in Boston. Cambridge, Hil- 
liard, Metcalf, & Co. 1828. 8vo. pp. 24. 
Tuts is avery ingenious discourse, 

highly creditable to the head and heart 

of the writer. But we think he has pro- 
posed to himself an unattainable object. 

He quotes scripture to prove his point, 

it is true ; and from the passages he ad- 

duces some may think it established that 

Christian is the only name a Christian 

ought to bear. But the same scripture 

tells us that there must be heresies, and 
it seems to us that there must be names 
for them too. Our author anticipates this 
objection, but we think has not removed 
it. Why, the very name, Christian, has 
become the name ofa party among Chris- 
tians, and it is a fact, which, to our 
minds, shows clearly how hopeless it is 
to think of banishing party appellations. 

The thing has always existed, and while 

the human mind is constituted as it is 
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always will exist ; and where, after all, 
is the harm of a name forit? Every 
thing else has a name, and why should 
not this? Itis at least a convenience, 
and the very attempt to av oid it, is it- 
self but the setting up one rallying point 
more, and, so far as the name only is 
concerned, where is the mighty differ- 
ence between a Calvinistic or Unitarian 
party, and a party No Party, which 
would enevitably be the result ? 


8. Letters of an English Traveller to his Friend 
in England, on the * Revivals of Religion,’ in 
America. Boston, Bowles & Dearborn, 1828. 
I8mo. pp. 142. 

We may speak of this work more at 
length hereafter; but we esteem it our 
duty, now that the charm of novelty is 
fresh about it, to do the little we can 
towards extending its circulation, by giv- 
ing it our cordial recommendation. We 
are not altogether pleased with the ma- 
chinery of fiction with which it is got 
up, nor the manner in which that ma- 
chinery is managed. But, as a calm, 
dispassionate, impartial exposition of the 
evils of popular revivals, of the manner 
in which they are got up, their causes, 
and general character, we know of no 
work, since Chauncey’s Things of a 
Bad and Dangerous Tendency, that can 
compare with it. Besides, it is beauti- 
fully, as well as faithfully written, and 
the reader may be assured of a high 
gratification for his taste, as well as an 
access to his fund of knowledge of the 
human heart, and of the way of improving 
his own, when he takes it up for peru- 
sal. In the present agitated state of the 
community on the subject of religion, it 
is a most seasonable gift to the public. 


9. A Sermon delivered at Lunenburg, Decem- 
her 2, 1827, by David Damon, at the Close of 
his Ministry in that Town. Lancaster. F.& 
J. Andrews, 1828. 8vo. pp. 24. 

In this Discourse the preacher passes 
in review the doctrines he had been ac- 
customed to preach to his people, and 
states the arguments which he thinks of 
most weight for disbelieving in a trinity 
of persons in the Godhead. He has 
thus given a very concise and clear 
statement of Unitarian opinions, which 
we hope may do something towards the 
removal of those misrepresentations of 
our faith, which have been so industri- 
ously circulated, and which have made 


it the terror of uninformed Christians. 
There is a touching simplicity in the 
closing pages of the sermon before us, 
for which, if it be not eloquence, we 
cannot find a name. 


10. Means by which Unitarian Christians may 
refute Misrepresentations of their Faith. A 
Discourse delivered at Townsend, Massachu- 
setts, February 10, 1828. By Nathaniel Thay- 
er, D. D. Minister of Lancaster. Lancaster, 
F. & J. Andrews, 1828. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Wirnovur pretending fully to justify 

the measures of the Unitarians of Towns- 

end, we have in the occurrences of the 
day on which this Discourse was deliv- 
ered, a precious illustration of the spirit 
and effects of the Orthodox exclusive 
system. It seems that the Unitarians 
constitute a large majority of the town. 
Their minister, till the system just 
named went into operation, had been in 
the custom of exchanging with Liberal 
ministers. He has for years been urged 
to resume that practice, but without ef- 
fect. At last the town took the matter 
into their own hands, and voted that 
the pulpit should, for ten Sabbaths, be 
filled by Unitarians. The minister pro- 
mised not to contend against the wishes 
of his people, but on Dr Thayer’s ac- 
quainting him with his expectation to 
preach the next day, according to an invi- 
tation he had received, the Rev. Mr 
Palmer assured him that he would not 
hear him, but intended to preach him- 
self. The Selectmen were firm, the min- 
ister pertinacious, and the result was, 
that upon his giving verbal notice in the 
meetinghouse that he should go to the 
schoolhouse, and hoped his friends would 
go with him, the assembly in the sanctu- 
ary was reduced about one fourth. Dr 

Thayer’s sermon is characterized by 

good sense, and clear and explicit state- 

ments, and was well adapted to the oc- 
casion on which it was preached. 





11. An Address, delivered at Kennebunk, before 
the York County Unitarian Association, Octo- 


ber 24, 1827. By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of 


the Second Church in Boston. Kennebunk, 

James K. Remick, 1828. 12mo. pp. 36. 

Tuts is another excellent tract in ex- 
planation and defence of Unitarian 
Christianity, for which we are indebted 
to the author’s indefatigable zeal for the 
diffusion of the simple truth, as it is in 
Jesus, and which, if it obtain the wide 
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circulation it deserves, it will be the 
means of producing much good. 


12. A Discourse on Regeneration. By Bernard 
Whitman of Waltham. Boston, Bowles & 
Dearborn. 1628. 12mo. pp. 60. 

WE are glad to see the author of the 
sermon on Denying the Lord Jesus,again 
in print. The discourse before us appears 
while our present sheet is going to 
press, and we have time only to say 
that upon a hasty perusal it exhibits the 
preacher’s usual plainness, directness, 
and power. He has chosen a most im- 
portant subject, and appears to have 
done it justice. 


13. A Sermon on the Nature and Extent of Chris- 
tian Liberty. By John White, Minister of the 
Third Parish in Dedham. Dedham, H. & W. 
H. Mann. 1828. 8vo. pp. 27. 

TuIs is an able sermon on an inter- 
esting and important subject. It is par- 
ticularly seasonable at this time of Or- 
thodox encroachment, and indeed, is of 
a class of writings for which we are 
afraid there will be an increased neces- 
sity amongst us, 


14. The Recent Attempt to defeat the Constitu- 
tional Provisions in Favor of Religious Free- 
dom, considered in reference to the ‘Trust Con- 
veyances of Hanover Street Church. By a 
Layman. Second Edition. Boston. Bowles 
& Dearborn. 1828. 12mo. pp. 24. 

To the intrepid and eloquent defender 
of religious liberty who is, we believe, 
the author of this pamphlet, we already 
owe the public exposure, and in a great 
measure, the defeat, of one of the most 
daring attacks which was ever made on 
the equal rights of conscience in this 
State. At the time when some of the 
heads of the Orthodox party were plot- 
ting to bind down our free thoughts by 
the odious measure of an Ecclesiastical 
Consociation, it was this Layman who 
caught them at their forge, put out their 
fire, scattered their chains, and so effec- 
tually revealed their machinations to the 
indignant view of the public, that they 
did not dare to return to their Domini- 
can employment again. And now, when 
the same spirit which animated the 
former attempt, is at work, on a smaller 
scale, to force Calvinism on posterity 
by the ingenious expedient of Trust 
Deeds, the same person has protested 
against the usurpation, and wemay ven- 

VOL. V.—NO.. I. 
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ture to predict that it will be with the 
same success, as far as the different na- 
ture of the case will admit. We recom- 
mend the pamphlet to universal perusal. 
As it bears the marks of being rapidly 
written, it is probable that one or two of 
its immaterial statements may be contra- 
dicted and disproved; but we are sure 
that its main positions will not and can- 
not be shaken. 


15. Duty and Privilege of Christians to devote 
their all to Spreading the Gospel. By David 
Campbell. Second Edition. Northampton, 
Hiram Ferry. 1828. 8vo. pp. 16. 

THE advertisement to this pamphlet 
contains the following note to the au- 
thor, signed by H. Humphrey, R. Wash- 
burn, E. Hitchcock, N. Perkins, 
Jr., and S. M. Worcester, three of them 
members of the Faculty of Amherst Col- 
lege. ‘Dear Sir,—The undersigned 
having examined a pamphlet on the 
** Duty and privilege of Christians to de- 
vote their all to Spreading the Gospel,” 
are of opinion that the publication is in- 
judicious. The spirit is such as we cor- 
dially approve. But there is nothing 
original or new in the pamphlet, nothing 
that is not perfectly familiar to all who 
read the religious works of the day, 
nothing that seems to call for special at- 
tention. 

‘While we highly appreciate Mr Camp- 
bell’s motives, we most affectionately 
and earnestly advise him not to publish 
another edition,’ &c. Do these gentle- 
men adopt the broad principle laid down 
in these pages, and is that principle ad- 
vocated in the religious works of the 
day? With them, we can discover in 
the pamphlet very little besides, either to 
find fault with, or to commend. Decid- 
edly the best thing it contains, is their 
advice. 


16. Letter from a Gentleman in Boston to a Uni 
tarian Clergyman of that City Boston, T. R 
Marvin. 1828, 12mo. pp. 20. 

17. Reply of a Unitarian Clergyman to the £ Let 
ter of a Gentleman of Boston.’ Boston, Wait, 
Greene & Co, 1828. J2mo. pp. 24. 

1é. Review of a ‘Letter from a Gentleman of 
Boston to a Unitarian Clergyman of that City.’ 
Boston, Wait, Greene & Co. 1826. 12mo. 
pp. 24. 

Too much has been said of this Let- 
ter already. All we would remark re- 
specting it, is, that it has surprised us, 
if anything from that quarter could sur- 
prise us, that no man of the Orthodox 
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party has shown himself honest enough 
to warn the public against attributing 
too much importance to any instence of 
conversion as an argument for the truth 
of any set of opinions. In the case of 
the most gifted and best balanced minds 
the argument is of extremely little, if of 
any weight. How insignificant then 
does it become in the case of a mind of 
very ordinary powers, and those expos- 
ed to the influences of a warm and excit- 
al It is an argument, 
ivo, Which may be pressed into the ser- 


le temperament, 
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vice of all sects, and for the truth of al! 
ihe most contradictory doctrines. We 
have before us at this moment the title 
of a work, which is attracting the same 
kind of attention among the Catholics ot 
England, that this Letter receives from 
the Orthodox of this country, and with 
just as much reason. It is as follows: 
‘The Triumph of Truth in the Conver- 
sion of the Rev. T. A. Mason from the 
Errors of Methodism to the Catholic 
Faith. Written by Himself. London. 
October, 1827.’ 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Correspondence of the Unitarian As- 
sociation.—The Executive Committee 
of this Association have permitted us to 
transfer to our pages, from time to time, 
such parts of their correspondence as 
we may think will be generally interest- 
ing to the religious public. A rich 
source of information respecting the reli- 
gious state of various and distant parts of 
our country, is thus opened to our read- 
rs, of which we should have availed 
ourselves to a greater extent in our 
present number, had our limits allowed 
of it. The following extracts, however, 
under different heads, lay us under great 
obligations. 


Unitarianism in Georgia.—We some 
time ago gave an account of Mr Gil- 
man’s preaching in Augusta, Georgta, 
and we have now before us a letter from 
that place, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts.—* You requested me to 
write you respecting the situation and 
prospects of the Unitarian Society in 
this place. * * * Mr Gilman and Mr 
Whitaker’s preaching brought together 
large audiences, and the prospects were, 
a year that a very large society 
would [But cireum- 
stances occurred which] disheartened 
fora time the friends of Unitarianism 
here, which was the cause of ereat r 
joicing to its enemies. But the Soci 
did not de With a laudable spi 
of perseverance, they in the 
the Ith ide 
building a 
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Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. and Rev. 
Mr Briggs of Lexington, Mass. A _ no- 
tice of Mr Gilman’s sermon is given in 
our present pnumber.] The Society 
has its full share of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the city, but it is as yet 
small in number. I think that 
the success of Unitarianism in Georgia 
will depend much upon its success here. 
There are in Savannah a number of 
Unitarians, who are looking to this So- 
ciety for example and encouragement, 
and if this experiment succeeds, [we 
believe there is now but little doubt of 
its success,] there will soon be a society 
formed in that place. When I was there, 
I conversed with several Unitarians, who 
assured me they had the materials for 
one, and waited for nothing but a preach- 
er to call them forth and embody them.’ 


Marietta, Ohio.—* The public opinion 
in this vicinity,’ says a corrsepondent of 
the American Unitarian Association, ‘ is 
very much changed within six or nine 
months. <A spirit of inquiry is abroad 
among the people. Light is bursting 
upon them, and they joyfully receive it. 
The Trinitarians of this place and vicin- 
ity are pouring out their vials of wrath 
upon all Liberal Christians, who dare to 
deny the trinity, and hold to the unity 
of God. ‘The most abusive language is 
fulminated from the sacred desk upon 
all who deny that our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, is the almiehty, omniscient, om- 
nipresent, everlasting God, when they 
acknowledge he is now sitting at the 
right hand of God, interceding for poor 
deluded fellow men. They pray for us. 
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been educated in the belief of three per- 
sons in one God, and that seven tenths 
of mankind are to suffer eternal tor- 
ments in a lake of fire and brimstone ; 
and to change this opinion by reading 
the scriptures correctly, putting a ration- 
al construction upon those passages 
which are not so clear in their mean- 
ing, would be extreme agony to them. 

‘We are told from the desk of the 
Congregational Society, by the Rev. 
, that “all those who do not be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ, by the revela- 
tion made of himself, is the almighty 
and everlasting God, are either madmen 
or brutes.” This | heard myself. * * * 

‘The Rev. Mr P—— of , Massa- 
chusettts, was with us four sabbaths. 
Ife gave great satisfaction. We were 
sorry to part with him. Some sixteen 
or eighteen years ago, more than one 
third of the inhabitants of this town 
were so far distinct in their views of 
scripture doctrine from those who call 
themselves infallible, that a society was 
formed called Universalist; but {f am 
told at this day by some of the leading 
members of the society, that in reality 
not ten members are of different opin- 
ious from those of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of New England. It was this soci- 
ety that paid Mr P., and they would have 
paid $500 per annum had he remained. 

‘1 received a letter in June from El- 
der B. H. M , a Baptist of Liberal 
principles, who resides in Athens Coun- 
tv, Ohio, about forty miles from this, 
who writes as follows; viz.— 

*« My constant employment is serving 
my generation as their servant for 
Christ’s sake. Iam engaged on a cir- 
cuitous route. I have about thirty congre- 
gations to which I statedly minister. 











Notwithstanding the former prevalence of 


sectarian prejudice and superstition, yet 
Liberal Christianity is fast gaining 
ground. I fondly anticipate the time as 
not far distant, when the advocates for 
the unreasonable and unscriptural doc- 
trines of tripersonality, eternal wor- 
ship, infinite law, infinite sin, proxy suf- 
ferings, and eternal justification, &c. &c. 
will be few.” This worthy young man 
is doing much good. Truth is mighty 
and will prevail.’ 


Progress of Liberal Opinions in 
Worcester County.—Were we to be- 
lieve the Orthodox publications of the 
day, Unitarianism is fast approaching 
utter dissolution ; certainly in Boston, if 


not throughout the State. Of Boston 
we will at present say nothing. The 
time we are told is fast coming in which 
there will not be a single Unitarian 
church in the metropolis, and for our- 
selves we had rather wait the event 
than prove false prophets. But we have 
before us a variety of evidence like the 
following, that, in the western parts of 
Massachusetts, a great change of a very 
different character is silently taking 
place, which perhaps a little exertion on 
the part of Unitarians would do much to 
accelerate and render complete. The 
letter we quote is from the town of 
,in Worcester County. ‘ Mr H— 
of N—, preached at ——, and some of 
the inhabitants of this town went over 
to hear him. It produced some excite- 
ment, and I found that there were from 
twenty to forty people among us, who 
were well disposed to receive Unitarian 
doctrines, and some of them already 
Unitarians; but most of them had never 
heard a Unitarian minister, nor read a 
Unitarian book, and only knew of the 
doctrine by hearsay. [Efforts were 
forthwith successfully made to forin a 
society for the purchase of Unitarian 
tracts, and large numbers were distribu- 
ted]. There are multitudes of people in 
this neighbourhood,’ continues the wri- 





ter, ‘who would embrace Unitarianism, if 


they had the means of understanding it. 


Mr H. preaches with great effect, and if 


he were enabled to devote himself to a 
missionary tour for a few months more, 
would produce a surprising change. In 
the town of G——, formerly Calvinis- 
tic, the Unitarians have a considerable 
inajority, I understand, but the means 
of hearing Unitarian preaching are al- 
most entirely denied them. You may 
depend upon it that if proper exertions 
are made, an entire change in religious 
sentiments, may be produced in this 
neighbourhood. The people are very 
much alienated from Calvinism, but are 
generally silent and indifferent, as they 
know of no other doctrine.’ 


British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation.—The following is from a let- 
ter to the Secretary of the American, 
from the Secretary of the British and For- 
eign Association. ‘In expressing a de- 
sire that our communications with our 
transatlantic brethren may in future 
be far more frequent than they have 
hitherto been, I not only convey the 
wishes of our Committee, but of the pub- 
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lic at large. It will be to us a subject of 
much congratulation if we are able to 
combine our plans with yours for the 
furtherance of christian truth; to coop- 
erate in establishing links of a mightier 
chain of exertion, and by that union 
which is strength and success, be en- 
abled to direct sincere and virtuous in- 
quiry to those principles of faith and 
practice , which we consider as eminent- 
ly representing the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. 

‘You will share our satisfaction at the 
now prosperous prospects in British 
India, 

‘ We have been lately directing’ our at- 
tention to the state of Unitarianism 
among our Hungarian brethren. Some 
of their late inquiries have respected 
your churches, and in the situation of re- 
ligious matters in the United States, 
they have expressed considerable inter- 
est. * * * 

‘In France religious inquiry seems 
slowly but undoubtedly awakening ; and 
to an indifference to every thing that 
bore the coloring of polemics, great cu- 
riosity as to the distinction between 
christian sects has now succeeded.’ 


Unilarianism in Pennsylvania.—The 
course pointed out in the following ex- 


tract from a letter from a clergyman of 


Pennsylvania, seems an excellent one in 
the emergency described, and might be 
adopted with advantage in other places. 
Indeed we know of several instances in 
which a similar plan has been pursued 
where the means of having regular Uni- 
tarian worship were denied, and in every 
case with manifestly good effect. 

‘I seize this opportunity to state more 
fully the arrangements which are made 
for promoting the Unitarian cause in 
N———. Some time before I left that 
neighbourhood, I succeeded in convinc- 
ing my friends of the vast importance of 
maintaining regular worship on_ the 
Lord’s day, both as it respected their 
respective families, and the general in- 
terest of the cause. They cheerfully 
entered into my plans of engaging a 
young man of unaffected picty, of good 
natural parts, and with an education 
which fits him for conducting an English 
school with considerable reputation, to 
take the lead in this good work. hee 
I went to N— 
the Society of Methodists, but has since 
become a Unitarian, and is sears 
well acquainted with all the if points 


-, he wasa member of 


of controversy between us and other 
classes of Christians. They meet on the 
Lord’s day morning. He reads a prayer 
from the Lutheran Liturgy, then a sec- 
tion from Kenrick’s Commentary on the 
Four Gospels and the Acts, with the Re- 
flections ;—after singing, a printed ser- 
mon is read. I have heard that the con- 
gregation has generally attended, and 
approve of this method of supplying the 
want of a regular minister. I hope to 
be able to give them about twelve sab 
baths in the year. 

‘I have pleasure in stating that this 
good practice is about to be followed by 
my friends in M———-, where, I inform- 
ed you in my last, they are about to 
build a church for Unitarian worship. 

‘itis my wish, if I can find suitable 
persons, to introduce this good practice 
in every place where I have been accus- 
tomed to preach regularly. This will 
keep our friends together, will preserve 
among them a spirit of devotion and 
inquiry, and will render my occasional 
visits more pleasant to myself, and 
more useful to them. In this way it is 
my wish that we should supply, as well 
as we are able, the want of regular 
ministers, which we now so sensibly 
feel, and which we shall much more sen- 


sibly feel ere long.’ 


Singular Revival.—The following ex- 
traordinary scene exhibits all the char- 
acteristics of a genuine revival, except, 
perhaps, that it was an evident outpouring 
of the Spirit in direct condemnation cf 
the very measures which are commonly 
considered as the seals of a true work. 
We know not what to make of it. Upon 
all acknowledged principles of revival- 
ism it is utterly inexplicable. Indeed, 
it to our minds completely annihilates 
all claims, in behalf of similar excite- 
ments, to be regarded as the work of 
God, instead of the results of human 
passion and delusion. It presents a 
case not decided or even contemplated 
by the notorious Convention which en- 
lightened the world with such credit to it- 
self at New Lebanon, and will certainly 
require another sitting of that dignified 
body. The account is taken from the 
‘Telescope,’ a paper published, as we 
believe, in New York, and is as follows. 

‘T was a spectator at the Kehukee As- 
sociation in Halifax county, North Caro- 
lina, on the 6th, 7th, and Sth of October, 
1827, and beheld the proceedings of 
that Association in regard to the * De- 
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claration of the Reformed Baptist 
Churches.” Last year, (1826), the De- 
claration was submitted to the inspection 
of the churches composing the Kehukee 
Association; and they were to signify 
in their letters to the Association, their 
reception or rejection of the whole or 
any part of the articles containe.] in that 
Declaration. When the Association met 
and proceeded to business, there was a 
motion made to refer it again to the 
churches another year, but it was object- 
ed to, and on being put to vote, it was de- 
cided by a large majority to receive the 
answer of the churches, in their letters, 
and they were read. If I mistake not, 
there were twenty churches unanimous 
in favor of adopting the Articles, and 
several other churches were in favor of 
all except the word reform. The Asso- 
ciation is composed of _ thirtyeight 
churches, situated between the Roanoke 
and Tar rivers, and extends fromthe sea- 
shore for 150 miles up the country. 
The effect of the adoption of the arti- 
cles was wonderful; for those that had 
been engaged on the side of missions, 
&c. after some debate, did, in many 
things, make their humble acknowledg- 
ments to their brethren, with tears, and 
begged their forgiveness, whose hearts 
were susceptible of feeling and forgive- 
ness. These things were like an elee- 
tric shock, spreading to all in the Coun- 
cil, about seventy persons. Nor did it 
stop here—for even their brethren stand- 
ing round to hear, were so overcome 
with joy that they broke into the Asso- 
ciation in their rapture—and all was love 
and tears, with kissing, shaking hands, 
embracing each other, confessing, for- 
giving, peace and fellowship, the like 
of which, though I am an old man, I 
have never seen before among Chris- 
tians of any denomination. I was forced 
to turn aside and weep, and say to my- 
self, God is here among this people of a 
truth, from the great love and joy which 
I saw among them. 

‘I do not think that if the greatest 
sticklers for modern missions and other 
schemes of the day, had witnessed this 
scene of love and affection, but that 
they must have confessed that God was 
in favor of the reformation from these 
practices, and acknowledged that such 
money collecting and pretended soul 
saving projects were anti-christian and 
injurious to the peace and prosperity of 
the kingdom of Christ, who out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings perfects 
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praise, instead of the flowery speeches 
and doings of the rich and great—and 
makes use of the weak things of the 
world to promote his cause on the earth, 
instead of learned Rabbies and pompous 
and hired missionaries, that no flesh may 
glory in his presence. 

‘At this time of divine visitation, for 
so it must be called, I heard the oldest 
minister in the Association say,—This is 
of God—for all the men in the world 
could not have produced such a change 
in the feelings and views of the Associ- 
ation as is now felt and enjoyed—nor 
have brought them so to see, eye to eye. 
The article on Missions was taken up for 
debate. After some explanation, the 
vote was taken and carried in favor of 
itsadoption with scarce a dissenting 
voice. The joy. that was felt on the oc- 
casion, tongue cannot express. Then 
Tract Societies, Bible Societies, and 
Theological Seminaries, were taken in- 
to consideration, and shared the same 
fate of disapprobation by the Association, 
with scarce a dissenting voice. 

‘Thus has terminated a most critical 
and important period in the affairs of the 
Association, by the rejection of those 
modern schemes and inventious of world- 
ly wise men, who, like Simon Magns, 
think that the gift and favor of God may 
be purchased and extended by means of 
money. The Association hope never 
again to be annoyed and disturbed by 
these new invented and money getting 
schemes of men, nor by their runners and 
agents in their support, since they will 
be under a necessity to discountenance 
them as disturbers of the peace and 
union of the churches. The joy, union, 
and peace now spread over this tract of 
country, between ministers, churches, 
and people in general—in place of mis- 
sionary schemes, strife, and contention, is 
the Lord’s doings, thrcugh his instru- 
ments, to your and others’ encouragement 
be it spoken. Go on—tor the Lord has 
here signally shown that he is on your 
side, and will in the end prosper your 
labours, though in many places for a long 
time you will only be paid with the an- 
swer of a good conscience, reproaches and 
ill will, This is the reward you must 
expect from most for sending fire through 
the world to burn up the trash and stub- 
ble of men’s inventions, which has been 
done to some extent in this part of the 
country ; for it. was said by the oldest 
minister in the Association, that at this 
time he did not know that there existed a 
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missionary society in North Carolina.— 
The resolutions are not given, as their 
import may be gathered from the narra- 
tive. 


Orthodox Policy.—Will it be believ- 
ed that the following paragraph is taken 
from the ablest and most respectable 
Orthodox print published in this country ? 
a print, of course, which is issued under 
the surveillance of the leaders of the Or- 
thodox party, and which is therefore to 
be supposed to countenance no meas- 
ure for getting money, getting influ- 
ence, or for getting anything else, in 
which that party is not committed, at 
least in so far as to approve of it? Yet 
such is the fact. The paragraph is from 
the Christian Observer published in New 
York. It is to shameless appeals like 
this that we must, in a great measure, at- 
tribute misguided conduct like that ex- 
hibited in oue preceding article of intel- 
ligence. 

‘TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

‘THERE is within two miles of this city 
a Presbyterian church and congregation 
in an infant and feeble state, but who 
have within a year and a half erected, 
and almost finished a sanctuary large 
enough to hold an audience of from 800 
to 1000 persons. They have progressed 
so far that five hundred dollars will en- 
able them to complete it, meet every en- 
gagement, and in three months to hold 
property unincumbered in the least, 
worth five thousand dollars. If any be- 
nevolent individual, or any three benev- 
olent individuals, will bestow this chari- 
ty, they shall have their names engraven 
on marble inlaid above the pulpit, as 
benefactors to the church, which shall 
remain so long as the society shall exist. 
A line left at this office, addressed to A. 
B. will lead to a satisfactory explana- 
tion on the part of said church and con- 
gregation. 

‘Vew York, Vov. 28, 1828. 

Who is not reminded by this of Pope’s 
lines ?— 
‘Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.’ 


5 


New Church in Philadelphia.—We 
are happy to learn that the Unitarian 
Society of Philadeiphia, under the care 
of the Rev. Mr Furness, has so inereas- 
ed that a larger house has become neces 
sary for their accommodation. The old 
me has been taken down, and another 
is forthwith to be built on the same site. 


Works of Rammohun Roy.—An edi- 
tion of the writings of this extraordinary 
man, is to be published in a few days. it 
is matter of astonishment, and a proof of 
very uncommon powers, that a stranger 
and once a believer in another faith, 
should be able to write on a christian 
controversy with a power and a com- 
mand of the subject which would be hon- 
orable to any the most thoroughly edu- 
cated christian divine. We hope the 
volume forthcoming will receive the at- 
tention in this country which on every 
account it so well deserves. : 


Rammohun Roy.—‘ The character of 


this distinguished reformer having been, 
for obvious reasons, attacked by the * Or- 
thodox ” in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, the Unitarians there have rigorously 
examined every charge, and the result 
has only served to place the Hindoo 
Christian still higher in public estimation. 
In reply to the allegation that this emi- 
nent man is no Christian, the following 
extract of a letter of his has been pub- 
lished, to which we are desirous of giv- 
ing further publicity. 
**© Calcutta, Dec. 28, 1824. 

‘« After I had been tired of the gross ab- 
surdities of the Hindoo doctrines, I direct- 
ed my inguiries to the Christian faith (1 
mean the Trinitarian system of Christian 
faith, the name of Unitarian Christianity 
not then being known to me). But in 
proportion as I made myself acquainted 
with this system and its published de- 
fences and illustrations, my resolution 
increased to abandon it entirely, finding 


the Christian doctrines resemble those of 


Hindoos in substance, though they dif- 
fer from each other in minute interpre- 
tations. I, however, was so fortunate 
as to become intimately acquainted with 
a Scotch gentleman of great acquire- 
ments, who kindly proposed to me to 
read the bible with him, and to exam- 
ine whether it was more conformable to 
another system of Christianity called 
Unitarianism, and believed to have been 
the religion of primitive Christians. In 
following the advice of that best of all 
friends, I have felt thoroughly convinced 
that the Christianity which the majority 
of Christians profess is a mixed system 
of the Romish and Christian religions, 
and that pure Christianity has its sup- 
port both from revelation and from the 
human understanding; a circumstance 
which not only has happily deterred me 
trom manifesting hostile feelings towards 
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this religion, but has rendered it incum- 
bent upon me to exert myself in extend- 
ing its influence by every possible means. 
I hope I shall at a future period lay be- 
fore the public a statement showing the 
close resemblance existing between the 
doctrines maintained by Hindoos and 
the majority of Christians.” ’— Christian 
Reformer. 


Unitarian Advocate.—Two numbers 
of a monthly periodical with this title, 
have been published under the editorial 
care of the Rev. Edmund Q. Sewail. 
That gentleman is aiready favorably 
known to the public as a writer, and the 
work he is now conducting is well re- 
ceived and liberally patronised. It pro- 
mises to be a very useful and an able 
support to the Unitarian cause. 


American Journal of Education. 
This very valuable work, still under the 
editorial care of Mr Russell, has lately 
changed proprietors, and efforts have 
been made to extend its circulation and 
to increase its value. It has been great- 
ly improved in many respects, and es- 
pecially by connecting with it the 
Teacher’s Guide and Parent’s Assistant, 
formerly published in Gilmanton, N. H. 
It is certainly one of the most important 
and interesting periodicals published in 
this country, and the talent with which 
it is conducted deserves to be well sup- 
ported. 


Kenrick’s Exposition.—Messrs Mon- 
roe & Francis, of Boston, have issued 
proposals for publishing this work by 
subscription. A Unitarian commentary 
on the scriptures is certainly a great de- 
sideratum, and _ perhaps’ Kenrick’s, 
which, however, extends to the histori- 
cal books of the New Testament only, 
is the best that can at present be had. 
Still it is in different parts very defective 
and very redundunt. We hope the pub- 
lishers will engage some suitable per- 
son to revise and abridge it, before it is 
put to press. ‘They will then be entitled 
to the thanks of the friends of free in- 
quiry and rational religion throughout 
the country. 


Little’s Sermons.—Mr James Kay of 
Philadelphia, has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription, a volume of 
sermons by the late Rev. William Lit- 
tle, of Washington, D. C. The profits 
of the work are intended for the benefit 
of his family. The volume will be a 
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very valuable one, if we may judge from 
the character of several discourses of 
Mr Little’s already published, and we 
sincerely hope the enterprise will be 
generally patronised by the Unitarian 
community. 


Ordination at Littleton.—Mr William 
W. White, from the Theological School 
at Cambridge, was, on Wednesday, Jan. 
2d, ordained as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Society in Littleton. Introducto- 
ry Prayer by Rev. Mr Lincoln of Fitch- 
burg; Selections from the Bible by Rev. 
Mr Robinson of Groton; Sermon by 
Rey. Dr Thayer of Lancaster; Conse- 
crating Prayer by Rev. Dr Kendall of 
Plymouth; Charge by Rev. Dr Lowell 
of Boston ; Fellowship of the Churches 
by Rev. Mr Stetson of Medford; Ad- 
dress to the people by Rev. Mr Allen 
of Bolton; Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
Mr Osgood of Sterling. 


Ordination at Northfield —On Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 27th, Mr Samuel Pres- 
bury was ordained pastor of the Second 
Congregational Society in Northfield. 
Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
Scriptures by Rev. Mr Lincoln of 
Fitchburg; Sermon by Rev. Mr Pier- 
pont of Boston; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Mr Rodgers of Bernardston; 
Charge by Rev. Mr Bailey of Green- 
field ; Right Hand of Fellowship by 
Rev. Mr Gage of Nashua Village, N. H.; 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr Hall of 
Northampton. 


Dedication in Boston.—The South 
Congregational Church in Boston was 
dedicated to the worship of the only 
God, on Wednesday, Jan. 30th. Intro- 
ductory Prayer by Rev. Mr Young; Se- 
lections from Scripture by Rev. Mr 
Frothingham; Dedicatory Prayer by 
Rev. Mr Pierpont; Sermon by Rev. 
Henry Ware, Jr.; Coucluding Prayer 
by Rev. Mr Gannett. 


Dedication at Newton Upper Falls. 
A meetinghouse recently erected at this 
place, was on Wednesday, Feb. 27th, 
dedicated to the One God, with appro- 
priate religious services. Introductory 
Prayer by Rev. Mr Francis of Water- 
town; Selection from the Scriptures by 
Rev. Mr Kimball; Dedicatory Prayer 
by Rev. Mr White of Dedham; Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr Ritchie of Needham ; 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr Ripley 
of Waltham, 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE period that has elapsed since the 
peace of 1815, has been as remarkable for 
the repose which has been enjoyed, by 
most of the nations of Europe, as that 
which preceded it was, for the desolat- 
ing wars and sweeping revolutions in 
which those nations were involved. 
The history of this period however, is 
hardly less worthy of being studied, 
and the events of it, though less bril- 
liant, and farther removed from observa- 
tion, are producing important effects, 
not only on the welfare of the present 
generation, but on the destiny of nations 
in future ages. It is therefore impor- 
tant to take notice of these events, that 
we may learn from them something of 
the prospects of the future, as well as 
endeavour to reap from them some ben- 
elit to ourselves. 

It is not our purpose to attempt a re- 
view of this interesting period of his- 


tory, nor even a regular narrative of 


passing events. Our design is merely to 
place before the reader a record of a 
few of the most prominent transactions 
of the day, interspersed sometimes with 
such remarks as may seem appropriate 
to the occasion. This will be done in 
the most cursory manner, as the space 
which we can devote to this object will 
be extremely limited. The present ar- 
ticle will be confined to a mere enumer- 
ation of some of the most prominent 
political events which have come to our 
knowledge within the last few weeks. 


Great Britain. The ministry 
formed on the death of Mr Canning, un- 
der Lord Goderich, which embraced 
several prominent individuals who had 
been long in the ranks of the opposition, 
met with irreconcilable difficulties, and 
early in January Lord Goderich offered 
his resignation. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was commissioned by the king to 
form anew cabinet. This commission 
he executed, by excluding all the whigs, 
and under the new administration. Par- 
liament met on the 29th of January. It 
is understood that the new ministry is 
opposed to the Catholic claims. The 
state of the kingdom is not unprosperous. 
Trade is gradually reviving. The pro- 
duce of the revenue of the kingdom, for 
the last year, presents a small increase 
over that of the year preceding. 





FRANCE. In France some remarka- 
ble changes have lately taken place in 
the government. The ministry, at the 
head of which was the Count de Villele, 
had by a number of acts of doubtful ex- 
pediency, become extremely unpopular, 
and although they were supported by a 
decided majority in the Chamber of De- 
puties, they had been outvoted in some 
favorite measures in the Chamber of 
Peers. To secure an ascendency in this 
body, the extraordinary measure of cre- 
ating a large number of new Peers was 
resorted to, and about the same time the 
Chamber of Deputies, for reasons not 
fully understood, was dissolved, and a 
new election was ordered. This Cham- 
ber would not have expired, by the lim- 
itation of the charter, for three years, 
the duration of the Chamber, after each 
election, unless dissolved by the royal 
authority, being seven years. It has 
been supposed that the dissolution was 
advised by the ministers, because they 
thought the chance of a new Chamber, 
which should be favorable to their 
views, would be better now, in an eleé- 
tion brought forward so suddenly as to 
give little opportunity to the opposition 
to organzie their strength, than at the 
legal expiration of the Chamber. The 
election however, contrary to the gener- 
al expectation, resulted in the choice of 
a large majority of members known to 
be opposed to the ministers, though 
many of them attached to parties here- 
tofore strongly opposed to one another. 
In this state of things, before the assem- 
bling of the Chambers, the ministers re- 
signed, and on the 5th of January a roy- 
al ordonnance announced the appoint- 
ment of a new ministry. A majority of 
the new cabinet however, are known to 
have been friends and supporters of the 
old, and whether they will be able to 
command the confidence and support of 
the Chamber of Deputies, remains to 
be seen. M.deVillele,and two of his col- 
leagues have been raised to the peerage, 
which creations, with those announced 
a few weeks before, make seventynine 
new members, added to the Chamber of 
Peers. France has become involved in 
a war with the Dey of Algiers, and has 
blockaded the port of Algiers. 


Spain, though the insurrection in 
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that country is by no means suppressed, Don Pedro, emperor of Brazil, and of 
appears to be in a more quiet state than Don Miguel, as Regent. To this Re- 
it was a few months ago. The king gency Don Miguel is to succeed, on his 
and queen have been several months ab- arrival in Portugal, and will be virtually 
sent from the capital on an excursion the king of Portugal, in the right of his 
undertaken for pacifying their subjects future wife, Donna Maria Gloria, if that 
in the eastern part of the kingdom, and alliance should take place in fact. Of 
at the last accounts they were at Barce- this there is some reason to doubt, as 
lona, where they proposed to remain un- the latest advices from Rio Janeiro have 
til April. The whole kingdom is ina_ brought the intelligence that the young 
wretchedly disordered state, from the queen was dangerously ill of a bilious 
imbecility of the government, the igno- fever, and not expected to survive many 
rance and fanaticism of a great portion hours. In the event of her death, it is 
of the people, and the violence of the not easy to foresee what will be the 
contending parties. It is positively as- course of succession. 

serted in the late French papers that the 


French troops, with the exception of | RussrA. The latest intelligence from 
the garrison of Cadiz, were about to be Russia informs us of the termination of 
withdrawn from the kingdoin. the war with Persia. By this peace, 


Russia gains, as is usual with her in all 
PortuGaAL. The kingdom of Portu- treaties of peace with the neighbouring 
gal has been for some time in an unset- states, a new accession of territory. 
tled state from the violence of party The war began in the invasion of the ter- 
feeling for and against the constitution. ritory formerly ceded to Russia, by a body 
The constitutional party at present of Persian troops. It ends by a cession to 
maintains the ascendency. The crown Russia of the Khanates of Nakhitchen- 
on the decease of the late king, devolv- ard and Erivan, bounded principally by 
ed by the laws of the kingdom, upon the river Araxes. The Schah of Persia 
his eldest son, the emperor of Brazil. also stipulates to pay a heavy pecuniary 
He saw fit to relinquish it in favor of his indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
daughter, a child of eight or nine years a part to be paid on the signature of the 
of age. Between this daughter, the treaty of peace, and the remainder at 
young queen, and Don Miguel her uncle, short intervals after. 
the second son of the late king, a con- 
tract of marriage has been entered into, Turxey. The affairs of Turkey, 
with the consent of her father. Don which have for a long time engaged the 
Miguel, in the lifetime of his father, public attention, wear some appearance 
showed himself a man of uncontrollable of approaching a crisis. The Turkish 
passions, and apparently a very unfit government, after protracting as long as 
person to be entrusted with the adminis- possible the negotiations with the am- 
tration of a government. He endeav-_ bassadors of Great Britain, France, and 
oured to place himself at the head of the Russia, finally rejected the proposition, 
absolute party, and to seize the reins made under the treaty of July 6, 1827, 
of government before his father’s death. and the ambassadors demanded their 
He was defeated in his designs, and to passports. These were refused by the 
place him out of the way of other in- Turkish government, but the ambas- 
trigues he was sent abroad on his tra- sadors withdrew from Constantinople, 
vels. He has been residing some time without molestation, on the 8th of De- 
at the court of the emperor of Austria, cember, and set out for their respective 
where, after some hesitation, he consent- countries. No measures had been 
ed to swear to the constitution, by which adopted, at the date of the last accounts, 
a representative government is secured in consequence of this rupture of the ne- 
to the people of Portugal, and the pow- _ gotiation, but it was understood that the 
er of the crown is put under salutary Grand Seignior was making preparations 
restrictions. He is now on his return to for hostilities, with as much activity as 
Portugal, and at the date of the last in- possible, and that a large Russian army 
telligence from Europe, he was in Eng- was stationed on the Pruth, which is the 
land, whence he was to embark in a boundary of that country on the side of 
short time for Lisbon. The government, Turkey. Whether hostilities were likely 
in the mean time, has been administered to ensue, was left to conjecture. There 
since the death of the late king, by the is nothing in the treaty of July 6, that 
princess Isabella Maria, the sister of necessarily implies that the parties to it 
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would take an active part in the war, in 
a contingency like that which is now 
presented. But the promptness with 
which they enforced, by the battle of 
Navarino, the measures which they had 
agreed upon, shows that they will not 
be backward in resorting to force, if 
they find it necessary for effecting the 
object which they have in view, the pa- 
cification of Greece. It is perhaps pro- 
bable, that they will confine themselves, 
for the present at least, to preventing 
the sending of reinforcements by sea, 
and the establishment of commercial re- 
lations with the Greeks, as this course 
appears to be particularly pointed out in 
the treaty above alluded to; yet there 
are some reasons for believing, that a 
Russian army will immediately enter 
the principalities, and perhaps march di- 
rectly to the Turkish capital. A Rus- 
sian army might in a short time cross 
the Danube, and with such a force as 
will probably be brought into the field, 
if this step is resorted to, there is little 
reason to doubt, that it might march, in 
spite of the resistance which it would be 
in the power of the sultan to interpose, 
directly to the gates of Constantinople. 
Should such be the result of the mea- 
sures to which the obstinacy of the Porte 
may have compelled the allies to resort, 
it will then be manifestly in their power 
to dictate the terms of peace—a peace 
called for by the claims of humanity, 
and by the interests of all the commer- 
cial nations of Europe. 


Greece. From Greece there has 
been no recent intelligence of moment, 
except that of a gallant naval action in 
the Gulf of Lepanto, in which seven 
Turkish vessels were destroyed, and of 
the landing of two thousand Greeks in 
the island of Scio, and the conquest of 
the whole of that island, with the excep- 
tion of the fortresses in the harbour, 
which at the last accounts remained in 
the hands of the Turks. It has been 
reported that the Greek vessels, em- 
ployed in blockading these forts, had 
been destroyed by the French squadron, 
in pursuance of the design of the allied 
fleet, to enforce an armistice between 
the parties; but this report is not con- 
firmed. It has also been reported that 
Ibrahim Pacha had withdrawn the 
Egyptian troops to the neighbourhood 
of Modon, and that in consequence Pa- 
tras had been compelled to surrender 
to the Greeks. The Greeks were ex- 
pecting with impatience the arrival of 


the Count Capo D’Istria, a native of 
Greece, of distinguished character, who 
has been, for many years, in high and 
responsible employment in the service 
of Russia, and who has been appointed 
president of the Grecian Republic, for 
the term of seven years, with extraor- 
dinary powers. Since his appointment 
he has visited the capitals of Russia, 
Great Britain, and France, and he left 
the latter country several months since 
for Greece, it is supposed with the ap- 
probation of the three governments, and 
in possession of considerable resources 
for giving efficiency to the measures of 
his administration. The Greeks of all 
parties, place great confidence in him, 
and look forward to his arrival as the 
signal for the restoration of order and 
subordination in the country. It is to 
be hoped that these expectations may 
be realized, and that he may succeed in 
his patriotic design, of bestowing on his 
countrymen the blessings of liberty, 
regulated by laws. 


SoutH AmMeERIcA. The infant na- 
tions of our own continent have been far 
from enjoying that tranquillity to which 
they might have looked forward, as the 
reward of their labors and sacrifices, in 
establishing their independence. In 
Mexico, an open rebellion of a formi- 
dable character, was suppressed by the 
vigor of the government, in January 
last, and General Bravo, the Vice Presi- 
dent, with a number of other distin- 
guished individuals were made prison- 
ers. The government had previously 
adopted the harsh and injudicious mea- 
sure of expelling from the country all 
persons who were natives of Spain. The 
finances of this country are at rather a 
low ebb, and the government have been 
so improvident as to suffer the dividend 
due on a large loan contracted in Lon- 
don, to remain unprovided for, and con- 
sequently unpaid. A Mexican brig of 
war, the Guerrero, was lately captured 
by a Spanish frigate, after a long and 
severe action, in which the captain, 
Porter, a nephew of commodore Porter, 
and fortynine men were killed. 

Central America has been long ina 
state of lamentable disorder, and at the 
date of the last accounts from that coun- 
try, the inhabitants were in arms against 
one another, the President of the repub- 
lic being at the head of one army, and 
the Vice President, of another. Colom- 
bia also continued in a disordered state, 
and the return of the Liberator, Bolivar, 
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had not been attended with the effect of 
restoring quiet and confidence. A con- 
gress is now in session at Ocana, en- 
gaged in the attempt to reconcile the 
difficulties that have long agitated the 
country. The finances are in an im- 
poverished state, and insufficient either 
for maintaining the credit of the govern- 
ment abroad or supplying its wants at 
home. Arbitrary expedients have been 
resorted to in some of the seaports for 
supplying the deficiency, which have 
had an injurious effect on the foreign 
trade. In Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, 
important changes in the government 
have been made, the particulars of 
which we must pass over. Buenos 
Ayres, besides having suffered the in- 
convenience of an entire change in her 
government, is in a state of war with 
the emperor of Brazil, and the port of 
Buenos Ayres has been blockaded by a 
Brazilian squadron for many months. 
The blockade however is not very 
strictly enforced, and the vessels of this 
country frequently succeed in entering 
it with supplies. The war is extremely 
onerous to Brazil, and although carried 
on at great expense by the imperial 
government, it is prosecuted with little 
vigor or success. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Ve- 
ry few events have lately occurrec, in 
our domestic history, of sufficient im- 
portance to be here noticed. In Con- 
gress, no measures of any importance, 
with the exception of the annual appro- 
priation bills, has yet been adopted, or 
discussed. A great number of subjects 
of legislation have been presented to 
the attention of Congress, and referred 
to committees. The two which have 
excited the greatest interest, aud which 
will probably be brought into serious 
debate, are a proposition to grant some 
indemnity to the surviving officers of 
the revolution, for their pecuniary sacri- 
fices, and one to increase the tariff of 
duties on the import of certain classes 
of foreign manufactures, for the purpose 
of encouraging the manufacture of those 
goods in this country. The subject of a 
political nature, which engages most of 
the public attention, is that of the next 
election of President. The question 
whether Mr Adams shall be again elect- 
ed, or whether Gen. Jackson shall be 
chosen in his place, is one on which the 
public opinion is divided, and which 
gives a direction to the debates on al- 
most all subjects which are brought be- 
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fore Congress. Unfortunately the de- 
cision is likely to be very little influenc- 
ed by any careful consideration of the 
personal fitness, or unfitness, of the re- 
spective candidates. 

One of the subjects alluded to by the 
President, in his Message on the open- 
ing of the session of Congress, was the 
negotiation with the British govern- 
ment for an adjustment of the boundary 
between the state of Maine and the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. <A statement 
of the question had been agreed on, for 
the purpose of referring it to the arbitra- 
tion of a friendly government. Jt has 
since been announced that the govern- 
ment resorted to, as the umpire in the 
case, is that of Russia. Our govern- 
ment claims, as a part of Maine, in con- 
formity with what appear to us to be 
the obvious terms of the treaty of 1783, 
and also in conformity with the known 
limits of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, (then including Maine Nova Sco- 
tia and Quebec), as those limits were es- 
tablished, and clearly defined by acts of 
the British crown as early as 1763, the 
whole territory bounded, east by a line 
running from the source of the St Croix 
river, due north, crossing the St John, 
and terminated by the highlands be- 
tween this last named river and the St 
Lawrence, and north by the highland, 
which divide the waters of the St John, 
from those of the St Lawrence. The 
British government maintains, that the 
due north line from the St Croix should 
terminate at the highlands south of the 
St John, and that the northern bounda- 
ry of Maine should follow the course of 
the highlands, which divide the waters 
of the Penobscot, from those of the St 
John. They consequently claim the 
territory watered by the St John and 
its branches, as belonging to the British 
provinces. There is now a population 
of about two thousand souls on the dis- 
puted territory, consisting of persons 
who have seated themselves there with- 
out any title to the lands which they oc- 
cupy, from either government. Over 
this population the government of New 
Brunswick has recently undertaken to 
exercise a right of jurisdiction, and this 
claim has given rise to a controversy of 
rather an angry character, which has 
produced a high degree of excitement 
between the parties more immediately 
interested, and which it is difficult to ad- 

just, until the question of right shall be 
determined, which has been referred to 
a foreign tribunal. 








Obituary. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, at New York, January 21, Mrs 
Grace WeEssTER, wile of the Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster of Boston. She had accom- 
panied her husband as far as New York 
in November last, who was on his way 
to Washington for the purpose of taking 
his seat in the Senate of the United 
States. On her arrival in New York, a 
chronic disease, from which she had 
suffered severely for several months, 
became so alarming and painful, that 
she was compelled to desist from the 
further prosecution of the journey. She 
remained at the house of a friend, Dr 
Cyrus Perkins, where her disease be- 
came gradually more severe, until she at 
length sunk under it, and yielded up her 
life, in humble resignation to the will of 
her Maker. The character of Mrs Web- 
ster, calls for some public testimonial, 
both from its intrinsic excellence, fitted 
as it was to be held up as a pattern of 
those graces which adorn the christian 
character, and from regard to the many 
friends who, in the intercourse of society, 
and the various relations of life, have 
had the happiness of being the witnes- 
ses of her uncommon worth. 

She was from early life a religious 
woman, strongly impressed with the du- 
ties of piety, and the obligations of liv- 
ing are ligious life ; of respecting the insti- 
tutions of religion, and of giving a religious 
education to her children. In conformity 
with her sense of these obligations, she dis- 
charged her various domestic and social 
duties, and regulated her employments, 
and her intercourse with society. To 
the duties of benevolence she was pecu- 
liarly sensible, and they were always 
discharged by her with pleasure. Very 
many persons will long remember with 
gratitude the acts of disinterested kind- 
ness, by which she has relieved their 
sufferings, supplied their wants, or re- 
moved their embarrassments. Her man- 
ners were remarkable for simplicity and 
propriety, springing less from study and 
observation, than froin a natural sense of 
what would be agreeable to those around 


her, and at the same time what was due 
to herself. She was therefore the orna- 
ment of the social circle, and it was her 
fortune to conciliate the friendship of 
very many, with whom her situation in 
life had brought her acquainted. To 
those who enjoyed the privilege of an 
intimate acquaintance with her, she was 
peculiarly dear, from the sweetness of 
her disposition, the steadiness of her at- 
tachments, and the skill with which she 
contributed to the gratification of her 
friends. With a sound understanding, 
and a mind well instructed, with forti- 
tude to endure adversity, and discern- 
ment to turn prosperity to its noblest 
uses—the good of those about her—with 
diligence and prudence in the conduct 
of the affairs which devolved upon her, 
she was enabled to sustain the trials to 
which it had pleased God to subject her, 
and to discharge in the most exemplary 
manner the duties she owed to her fami- 
ly, her friends, and to society. The af- 
flictions and bereavements which she 
was called to suffer, did not destroy the 
serenity and cheerfulness of her disposi- 
tion, and the sufferings of her last long 
and painful sickness, were endured by 
her with patience, and without com- 
plaint. During the whole of her sick- 
ness, she was apprized of the danger of 
her situation, but she contemplated the 
prospect of its fatal termination with se- 
renity. Though she had much to live 
for, and though she loved the world as 
the workmanship of God, and as full of a 
thousand beauties of his creation, her 
prevailing feeling in the prospect of death, 
was that of submission to the will of her 
heavenly Father. She had been for sev- 
eral years a member of the church in 
Brattle Street, and some of her last 
words were expressions of affectionate 
recollection of her esteemed pastor, and 
of regret that she had been deprived of 
his friendly counsels. Her remains 
were brought to Boston, and were de- 
posited with those of two of her children, 
who had gone before her. 





ERRATA. 


Page 43, line 23 from top, and line 2 of note t, for ‘ Schoeltgen’, read ‘Schoettgen’. 
‘* 48, line 16 from bottom, for ‘that is, a member’ read ‘ that is, as a member’. 
“ 82, line 2 from bottom, for ‘ has’, read ‘ says’. 
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SECTION I. 
Preaching of John the Baptist. 


MATTHEW iii. 1—12. 





1. In those days, while Jesus was yet at Nazareth, 
came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea ; 


John derived the surname of the Baptist from the circumstance 
of its being one of his principal functions to baptize those who 
came to him. When we are told that he came, we are to under- 
stand, by that phrase, that he had a special commission from God 
as a prophet ; and it is only an abridgment of another phrase, 
coming forth from God, which frequently occurs in the other evan- 
gelists ; or coming into the world.—The place where he made his 
first public appearance, in that character, was the wilderness ; not a 
country entirely desert, and destitute of inhabitants, but more thin- 
ly peopled than the rest of Palestine : for we find, from the book 
of Joshua, xv. 61, 62, that there were several cities and villages in 
it. In this country, which was also the place of his birth, John 
opened his commission, and first preached to the people. 


2. And saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of 


heaven is at hand: 


This is the substance of what he delivered : for he explained, no 
doubt, more fully than in these few words, the purpose of his mis- 
sion. The kingdom of heaven means the same thing as the king- 
dom of God; heaven being put for God, because it is conceived 
to be his seat or palace. In describing the Christian dispensation 
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under the Messiah by the character of the kingdom of heaven, or 
the kingdom of God, an allusion was probably intended to the 
words of the prophet Daniel, (ii. 44,) who says, “ the God of heav- 
en shall set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed ;”” and in 
another place, (vii. 14,) after speaking of the son of man or Mes- 
siah, ‘and there was given him dominion, and glory, and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages should receive him ; 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.”’ As the great- 
est blessings were expected whenever this kingdom was established, 
the Jews would see the propriety of removing every obstacle which 
might prevent their enjoying them ; an evil which would necessa- 
rily arise from their sins. John therefore requires them to repent, 
that is, to be sorry for their sins, and to reform their lives, if they 
wished to partake of the benefits of the Messiah’s kingdom. After 
this account of the message of the baptist, there follows an observa- 
tion of the evangelist Matthew upon his character, as correspond- 
ing with a prediction of one of the prophets. 


3. For this is he that was spoken of by the prophet 
Esaias, saying, ‘ The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.” 


This quotation from the prophet Isaiah is introduced to show the 
reason why John appeared in the wilderness ; because it had been 
already foretold of the forerunner of the Messiah. Although he 
was sent to prepare the way for Christ, by announcing the ap- 
proach of the kingdom of heaven, and exhorting men to repent, yet 
ihis was in reality preparing the way for God; since Christ was 
his messenger and representative, and God manifested himself by 
him in an extraordinary manner to the world. 


4. And the same John had his raiment of camel’s 
hair, and a Jeathern girdle about his loins; and _ his 
meat was locusts and wild honey. 


John living in the wilderness, contented himself with such plain 
and simple food as the place afforded, and as was usually eaten by 
the inhabitants of those regions ; with honey, which was to be 
found in the cavities of trees or the clefts of rocks ; and with lo- 
custs, which are frequently used in the east, and not esteemed un- 
pleasant food. In this diet there was nothing of excessive rigour 
or an ostentatious departure from common forms of living, but the 
usual plainness and simplicity of the country, The same thing 
may be observed with respect to his raiment, which was a cloth 
made of camel’s hair, fastened round him with a girdle, which, we 
are told by travellers is still the ordinary dress of that part of Pa- 
lestine. The reason why his dress and diet are so particularly 
noticed, seems to be not so much on account of any singularity 
which they possessed in that part of the country, as either to mark 
the resemblance between him and the prophet Elijah, by whose 
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name he was called in Malachi iv. 5, and who is described (2 Kings, 
i. 8,) as an hairy man with a leathern girdle, (Providence wisely 
ordaining that he who was to come in the spirit and power of Elias 
should also come in the same clothing,) or to show how different his 
dress and diet were from that splendid appearance which men in 
general, and the Jews in particular, might expect in that great proph- 
et who was to foretell the approach of the kingdom of the Messiah.* 


5. Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Ju- 
diea, and all the region round about Jordan. 


The uneasiness of the people under the Roman yoke made them 
expect with great impatience the coming of the Messiah, from 
whom they looked for not only deliverance from a foreign power, 
but likewise conquest and universal monarchy : this was probably 
the reason why so great a concourse of people, from all quarters, 


attended the preaching of John, who foretold the approach of that 
event. 


6. And were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing 
their sins. 


The Jews baptized all proselytes from idolatry to their religion, 
because, by joining the people of God, they came from an impure 
into a holy state ; and John by using this religious ceremony, inti- 
mated that the Jews, though already in covenant with God, had so 
entirely departed from the practice of true piety, that they were in 
a condition as impure as that of idolators, and that, like them, they 
ought to change their whole course of life, before they could hope 
to be saved. He required from those who were baptized by him, 
a confession of their sins; either of their sins in general, or, if their 
crimes had been of an extraordinary nature, a confession of their 
particular offences ; that they might receive from him advice adapt- 


ed to their particular situations in life; such as we find him giving 
to the publicans and soldiers. 


7. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, O 
generation of vipers, “‘O brood of vipers,” who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? 


The Pharisees were a sect among the Jews that pretended toa 
more exact observance of the law than the rest of their nation : 
they received all the books of the Old Testament as divine, but 
looked upon the tradition of the elders as of great authority, if not 
of equal authority with them: they believed that the soul is immor- 
tal; that there will be a resurrection of the dead ; and that there 
is to be a future state of rewards and punishments. The Pharisees 
were the most numerous as well as the strictest sect among the 
Jews, and were so much in esteem with the common people, that 


* Harmer’s Obs, V. II. p. 295; V. 1. p. 487. 
t Luke iii, 12—15. 
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all things in religion were ordered as they directed. How wicked 
they were, there will be occasion to observe in other parts of the 
gospel. 

The Sadducees were another sect among the Jews, and very dif- 
ferent from the Pharisees ; for they denied the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of recompense: they said that the soul died 
with the body, and that there is no resurrection or spirit: they re- 
jected all the traditions of the elders, of which the Pharisees were 
so tenacious; and it has been thought by many that they received 
no books of the Old Testament as canonical and divine, but the 
five books of Moses. They, however, expected a Messiah, as the 
other Jews did: they were but few in number, chiefly the rich and 
men in power. Many of these two sects came to the baptism of 
John: but a majority of each were probably unbelievers in him; 
for it is said expressly of the Pharisees by Luke, (vii. 30,) that they 
had not been baptized by John; and in another place it is intimated 
that they did not acknowledge that his baptism came from heaven. 
These sects John compares to broods of vipers ; a subtle and ma- 
licious creature—a character which, it appears from history, was 
extremely well suited to them: he also expresses his surprise, that 
they should do a thing corresponding so little with their temper 
and inclinations, as to come to bis baptism, in order to avoid the 
impending punishment in the destruction of the Jewish state, which 
I suppose to be referred to by the wrath to come. 


8. Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance. 


Since you have been warned, bring forth such good works, 
(which every where in the New-Testament, are called fruits,) as 
become a sincere repentance. 


9. And think not to say, ‘say not,” within your- 
selves, we have Abraham to our father : for I say un- 
to you, that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham. 


The Jews valued themselves highly on account of their relation 
to their ancestor Abraham, for whose sake they supposed them- 
selves secure of the divine favour, and safe from danger as a nation. 
It is the object of John the Baptist, therefore, as it was afterwards 
of Jesus Christ and the apostle Paul, to remove from their minds 
this ill-founded pride and hope of impunity, which was the greatest 
obstacle to the cultivation of right dispositions and to all reforma- 
tion of manners ;—telling them that they were by no means so 
secure of continuing the peculiar people of God as they imagined ; 
for that God was able to raise children to Abraham from the most 
inanimate parts of nature; as he had already raised seed to him 
from one as good as dead; and that he would rather do so than 
show favour to them while they continued to disobey his laws. In 
these words there may be an allusion to the call of the Gentiles, 
who, by their faith and obedience, should deserve to be called the 
children of Abraham, but from whom the Jews would expect those 
virtues no sooner than from stocks and stones. The Jews had 
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looked for national deliverance by the Messiah: but John warns 
them, in the next verse, of national judgments. 


10. And now also the axe is laid unto the root, 
“‘ lieth at the root,” of the trees, ready for use ; there- 
fore every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. 


The national calamities with which you are threatened, are no 
light evils, but such as, if youdo not repent, shall be like cutting 
up the tree by the roots: for as barren trees, which bring forth no 
fruit, are hewn down and cast into the fire, so shall it be with you, 
if you perform not good works; your kingdom shall be overthrown, 
and the inhabitants of the land utterly extirpated. 


11. I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance, upon the profession of repentance which you 
make, but he that cometh after me is mightier, ‘ hath 
more power,” than I; whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire : 


John here speaks of his successor, who was to come from God, 
or to have a special divine commission, after him; telling the Jews 
that the power and authority of this eminent personage would be 
so much greater than his own, that he was not worthy to perform 
for him the meanest office which a slave performs for his master, 
that of taking up and carrying away his shoes, when he has put 
them off. ‘By repentance and amendment of life, you may 
escape the destruction of which I have been speaking: to this re- 
pentance I have endeavoured to lead you by my preaching and 
baptism; but in no other way: for to those of you who become 
his disciples, he will communicate the holy Spirit in the most plen- 
tiful manner, as water is poured out in baptism, agreeably to the 
language of God by the prophet Joel, (ii. 28,) *¢1 will pour forth 
of my spirit upon all flesh ;” but those who continue impenitent 
and persist in their vices, he will baptize with fire, that is, with 
those dreadful calamities which will fall on the unbelieving part of 
the nation at the destruction of your city and state, and which may 
be well represented by a baptism with fire.” 

Whatever causes calamity and destruction, is, in Scripture, called 
a fire: thus the tongue is a fire, and God is a consuming fire. It 
is the remark of Sir Isaac Newton, in his Observations upon the 
Prophecies,* that in the prophetic style, burning any thing with 
fire, is put for the consuming thereof by war. That it is to such 
a calamity John refers, when he says that Christ should baptize 
with fire, and not to the holy Spirit’s descending upon the apostles 
upon the day of Pentecost, in cloven tongues of fire, as has been 
usually supposed, seems evident, because the appearance of the 
cloven fiery tongues was only a circumstance accompanying the 


* Part i. ch. 2. p. 18, ed. 1733. 
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baptism of the Spirit, but not a distinct baptism of itself; and when 
Christ quotes this prediction of John to his disciples, after his 
resurrection, he drops the latter clause, and sayssimply, “for John 
truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the holy 
Spirit not many days hence ; leaving out the words, and with fire ; 
for they were not the persons to be baptized with fire, but a very 
different class of people.t 

12. Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoy- 
oughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner, “ granary,” but will burn up the chaff with 


unquenchable fire. 


In this whole verse the destruction of Jerusalem was expressed 
in the terms of husbandmen. The fain was a winnowing instru- 
ment, which separated the chaff from the wheat. The grain thus 
cleansed, was put into the granary, to be preserved from the inju- 
ries of the weather, and the chaff had fire put to it, to prevent it 
from being blown back into the threshing-floor ; and that fire burnt 
on till it consumed the chaff, without being quenched. In the same 
manner as the husbandman acted towards his corn, so would Christ 
act with respect to the Jews. They are called his floor, because 
he was sent immediately to them: by the purity of his doctrine 
he would separate the good from the bad. The worthless part of the 
nation, disliking that excellent system of religion which he intro- 
duced, would reject him; but the virtuous part of the people 
would believe in him. The former are to be visited with the most 


terrible judgments, which are expressed in prophetic language by 
inextinguishable fire: (See Isa. xli. 16:) which prophecy was 
fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans: but the 
Christians were preserved in safety ; having, in conformity with 
the warnings and directions of Christ, retired from the city when it 
was besieged. 





REFLECTIONS. 


1. In the character of John the Baptist, we see an excellent 
example of simplicity, integrity, and humility. 

Although sent to announce the greatest event that ever took place 
in the world, and the most welcome intelligence to the Jews, he 
assumes to himself none of that outward pomp or magnificence 
which might be suitable to his design, and give proper lustre to his 
embassy in the eyes of the Jews; but appears to proclaim this 
good news, in the ordinary garb, and with the simple diet, of his 
countrymen and'neighbours. Many of his wealthy attendants 
were able to provide for him in both these respects more sumptu- 
ously, and would probably have been better pleased with his message, 
if he had accepted their assistance for this purpose: but he chose 
to continue this plain mode of living, lest he should encourage in 
men’s minds improper notions of the new kingdom which was at 


t Acts i. 5. Theol. Rep. 5. I. 396. Wakefield’s Silv. Crit. pt. ii. p. 65. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE 


BY 


HILLIARD & BROWN, 


BOOKSELLERS TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


I. 


A TREATISE on the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN MIND; being 
the Lectures of the late Toomas Brown, M. D., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh. Abridged and distributed according to 
the Natural Divisions of the Subject. By Levi Hence, LL. D., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Harvard University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘Of the propriety and even absolute necessity of some such abridgment, as the pre-- 
sent, for the purpose of a class or text book, there can be no doubt. But setting aside: 
the service, which has thus been rendered to the business of education, we think the com-- 
munity have good cause to be gratified by the appearance of this edition. ‘The doctrines- 
supported in the Lectures of Dr Brown, have certainly not been so generally understood 
or received, as their simplicity, truth, and importance to science, deserve ; and this is prin- 
cipally owing to the voluminous form, in which they have hitherto been offered to the- 
reader. In their present state they will doubtless be much more attractive, and will soon: 
become more commonly known and understood.,——Vorth American Review. 


This Edition of Brown has been adopted as a class book at Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Yale College, New Haven; Amherst College, Ambherst,. 
Mass. ; and at Transylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky. 


It. 


An INTRODUCTION to SYSTEMATIC and PHILOSOPHICAL BO- 
TANY. By Tuomas Nurraxt, A. M.,F. L. S., &c., Lecturer on Botany 


and Zoology, and Curator of the Botanic Garden connected with Harvard: 
University, Cambridge. 


‘It is not always the case, that those, who are the best qualified to furnish elementary: 
treatises, possess the requisite self-denial to pause in their career, for the humble task of. 
writing vade-mecums; and accordingly, we are not always indebted to this class of au- 
thors for our Introductions. This consideration greatly enhances the pleasure we feel,, 
in having put into our hands the book before us,—coming, as it does, from one, whose 
rank among the first botanists of the age is so conspicuous ; and we are persuaded, that 
its accomplished author will receive a rich reward for his labor, in that increased interest, 
which his work will create, in favor of the pursuit to which he has so long, and so suc- 
cessfully devoted himse!lf..—.4 merican Journal of Science. 

‘ An elementary work, coming from such a source, cannot fail'to receive general atten- 
tion, and the good taste and judgment with which it is executed will not disappoint the 
reader. It accords so well with our own ideas of what an introduction to botany should 
be, that we hesitate not to express our entire approbation of the author’s plan through- 
out, and in general of its literary merits. We believe that the student will receive the 
most favorable impressions and the most valuable assistance from the use of it, and will 
be induced to make greater advanees in the science than any other work would lead him 
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to do. He will find its pages unincumbered with technical phraseology until he reaches 
that period of the study, to which some portion of the ** Introduction ” is devoted, when 


it is indispensable ; and he will then find a convenient glossary appended that will afford 


him the necessary assistance in arrivisg at the meaning of the term.’—Uniled States Re- 


view and Literary Gazelle. 
iil. 


The WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, LL. D., late Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham; to which is prefixed, a Life of the Author, by Dr Kippis; with a 
Preface, giving some Account of his Character and Writings, by Samve. 
Hatrrax, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. In 2 vols. 12mo. Neatly 
and Correctly printed from the last Edinburgh Edition in 2 vols. 8yo. 


IV. 
The ANALOGY of RELIGION, NATURAL and REVEALED, to the 
CONSTITUTION and COURSE of NATURE. By Josern Butter, 
LL. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Vv. 


SERMONS PREACHED at the ROLLS CHAPEL. By Joszru Bur- 
ver, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


VI. 
An AMENDED VERSION of the BOOK of JOB, with an Introduction 
and Notes, chiefly Explanatory. By Rev. Georce R. Noyes. 


‘Its imperfections are few and of the less important kind, while its many and rare ex- 
cellences recommend it to the favor of all classes of readers. It deserves a place in 
every echolar’s library. The unlearned will find in it many passages full of meaning and 
interest, which before were unintelligible to them. The culfivated and refined may be 
taught by it that they will not hurt their taste by reading the holy scriptures. The 
sceptic will be led to suspect that the difficulties of which he complains, are to be attribut- 
ed, less to the authors of the Bible than to its translators. And most persons, unless we 
deceive ourselves, will find it not easy to suppress the wish, that they might be presented 
with an amended version of the remaining portions of the sacred volume.’—CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER. 

vil. 


An EPITOME of HISTORY, with Histroricat and Curononocican 
Cuarts. By J. E. Worcester. 


* We have several times had occasion to notice the works of the indefatigable author 
of this little schoolbook, and have always done it with pleasure. In all his previous pub- 
lications, as well as the present, there is much to praise and little to find fault with. It 
is rarely the case that a person of such extensive acquirements and good taste, is engaged 
in the humble, but most respectable office of providing suitable books for children, and in 
every instance of his labors, we think Mr Worcester has made a valuable accession to 
the small stock of them. His object in this has been to furnish a cheap book to supply 
what he justly looks upon as a deficiency in the course of studies pursued at the common 
schools. 

‘ The use of the Charts which accompany this Epitome will render the study of history 
much more easy and interesting to beginners than it could be without them. They are 
very simple, and arranged so as to be understood without difficulty by the youngest who 
will be set tostudy them. The facts and events are selected with very good judgment, 
and are of such importance, particularly those in the Chart of American History, that 
every child, and especially every American child, ought to be made familiar with them. 
Let any one examine this Chart, and we think he will not hesitate to say, that the study 
of these or similar charts of history might be introduced with advantage into schools of 
any grade whatever. 
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* The style of the performance is distinguished for neatness, clearness, and absence of 
all affectation; qualities unfortunately very rare in books written with a similar purpose.’ 
—CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 

‘The great advantage which we anticipate from this publication, is the extensive intro- 
duction of the study of history iato our common schools. . 

* We do hope that the time will soon cease when intelligent parents will feel content to 
let their children leave school, unacquainted with geography and history; when by a 
little effort, and a very little expense, such a vast addition might be made to the elements 
of early and useful knowledge. Children at common schools have too few means of 
acquiring those habits of thought and reflection, by which they nray become in after life 
enlightened and useful members of the community. 

‘This Epitome of History and the corresponding Epitome of Geography by the same 
author, are well adapted, as regards size and cost, to the circumstances of primary and 
common schools ; and the characteristic care and exactness of the author leave little to 
desire in regard to the character of these books as works adapted to the objects of edu- 
cation. 7 

* We earnestly hope that the school-committees will obtain and examine this work, 
and give it a place among their school-books.’--JouRNAL or EDUCATION. 


VIll. 


A TREATISE on the NATURE and EFFECTS of HEAT, LIGHT, 
ELECTRICITY, and MAGNETISM, as being only Different Develop- 
ments of One Element, 8vo. 

IX. 

SELECT HYMNS for the USE of SUNDAY SCHOOLS and FAMI- 
LIES. 18mo. 

‘ The Selection now offered to the public contains the greater part of the “ Divina 
Songs” of Dr Watts, together with many other pieces written in a similar style of pleas. 
ing simplicity, and happy adaptation to young minds. But most of those in the latter 
part of the book, are in a style more elevated ; yet they are not so much above the com- 
prehension of children as to be uninteresting to them; and they are, at the same time, 


among the most beautiful hymns in the language, and suited to persons of every age.’~~ 
PREFACE. 


Xe 
The ECONOMY of HUMAN LIFE. Translated from an Indian Man- 


uscript, written by an Ancient Bramin. A neat and cheap Edition, pub- 
lished for the Use of Schools. 


XI. 


The LIFE of JOHN LEDYARD, the AMERICAN TRAVELLER ; 
comprising Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. By Jaren 
SpaRKs. 


XII. 
MORAL LESSONS in VERSE, compiled by the Editor of the-Juvenile 
Miscellany. For the Use of Sunday Schools. 
XIII. 
MATINS and VESPERS, with Hymns and Occasional Devotional Pieces, 
by Joun Bowrina. 
avs 
SELECTIONS from SCRIPTURE, designed as Lessons in Reading, for 
the Use of Adults: with Lessons jn Spelling. 
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IN PRESS, 


AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED :—= 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS selected from the Old and New Testaments 
for the Use of Sunday and Common Schools.’ 

The design of this work is to furnish for the Use.of Children, in Families 
or Schools, a Selection from Scripture, simple, and adapted to their compre- 
hension. It will be printed on a Jarge, clear type, and the syllables be di- 
vided by hyphens in order to facilitate their progress in reading. 
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